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EXCAVATION AT NIGHT 
FROM THE PAINTING BY GEORGE BELLOWS, N.A. 


The Relation of Painting to Architecture 


An Interview with George Bellows, N. A., in Which Certain Characteristics 
of the Truly Original Artist Are Shown to Have a Vital Relation to the 
Architect and His Profession 


I am sick of American buildings like 
Greek temples and of rich men building Italian 
homes. It ts tiresome and shows a lack of inven- 
tion. I paint my life All living art is of its 
own time Few architects seem to grasp 
this. Bush Terminal Sales Building is expressive of 
our needs. Greek temples with glass windows are 
foolish.”—George Beliows. 


and the essence of this interview. We sought 

George Bellows because we believed he repre- 
sented that non-conformist attitude toward tradition 
which most architects unfortunately lack. We talked 
to him with that belief in mind. It mattered little 
just what the exact relation of painting, as expressed 
purely in pieces of canvas or in mural decoration, 


|: these words is expressed a point of departure 
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might have to architecture. It mattered less to at- 
tempt any exhaustive or dispassionate inquiry into 
the niceties of that relation. What did matter was 
the fact that Mr. Bellows typifies an attitude toward 
art whereby he is enabled to produce really original 
work. How he does it is undeniably of interest to 
architects, and he has frankly given of himself in this 
interview to place before the architectural profession 
every helpful experience. 

“There is no new thing proposed, relating to my 
art as a painter of easel pictures, that I will not con- 
sider,” stated Mr. Bellows. “The fact that a thing is 
old and has stood the test of time has become too 
much a god to almost all men who can be termed ar- 
tist. What it seems to me should interest the archi- 
tect is exploration, not adaptation,” he explained. “I 
have no desire to destroy the past, as some are 
wrongly inclined to believe. I am deeply moved by 
the great works of former times, but I refuse to be 
limited by them. Convention is a very shallow thing. 
I am perfectly willing to override it, if by so doing 
I am driving at the possibility of a hidden truth. 
{t seems obvious that architects should have the same 
attitude toward their work.” 

As an example of his attitude toward the conser- 
vative acceptance of given ideas, we asked Mr. Bel- 
lows what he thought the artist should know about 
period styles in order more clearly to understand the 
work of architects. Here is the answer: 

“TI do not believe in period style. It seems second 
hand. All living art is of its own time. Few archi- 
tects seem to grasp this. Period style is a reversion 
to past types. Originated styles of the present peri- 
od would be desirable, and could vary with their lo- 
cality. There would need to be no monotony. These 
styles, if they were devised, could be as glowing, as 
virile, as truly fine as any that we now worship, for 
they would be of our own time. We would under- 
stand them. We could do them better. They would 
have greater significance to the layman, for they 
would not be shrouded in mystery and obscure allu- 
sion.” Here was our plea for regional types, set 
forth in all its glory by one quite outside of the archi- 
tectural profession! 

Then, we prompted, what would you suggest to 
attain that end? “The fault lies in the spirit of the 
times, which is reflected in the way we educate archi- 
tectural students,” went on Mr. Bellows. ‘Schools 
of architecture teach conventional architecture, peri- 
od architecture. I do not believe in education as an 
end, so much as in the opportunity for men of imagi- 
nation to have opportunity. But your schools of 
architecture interfere with such an opportunity. If 
an architect tried to create something independent df 
“periods” he would have a hard time to place his 
work. And yet all the possibilities of significant 
form have not been exhausted, have they?” We had 


to admit they have not. “Why, then, should archi- 
tects worship the ‘period’ as they do?” questioned 
Mr. Bellows. “If there are further significant forms 
to be originated, and every one agrees that there are, 
I can see no reason why we are bound to the exist- 
ing forms and scorn any attempt to create the new, 
the original. 


HERE are two rather distinct spirits in which a 
painting is created,” continued Mr. Bellows. 
“One has a very decided relation to architecture, the 
other does not necessarily have such a relation. The 
mural decoration per se is essentially painted for a 
certain place. Other picture forms are not. In the 
latter case, which is the infinitely larger of the two 
classes, an artist may be said to be fundamentally in- 
terested in developing an arbitrary space to the pro- 
foundest condition of beauty of which he is capable. 
This cannot be considered, then, as essentially a dec- 
oration for a wall, but must be regarded and looked 
at for itself alone as a thing complete. Almost we 
might say in the spirit of a book, the color of whose 
cover is the only relation to the room in which it is 
placed. An oil painting in particular can only be 
at its best under a light which gives its exact values 
and therefore people to whom paintings are precious 
must take the greatest care to arrange for such con- 
ditions. On the other hand, the mural decoration 
can be created by a master without these limitations 
affecting his spirit. A profound understanding of 
space can free the painter from this one genuine limi- 
tation. The other limitations, which in our day tend 
to spoil and make common the mural decoration, are 
artificial, man-made dogmas and the limiting of the 
artist from the point of view of subject matter, mor- 
ality, etc. 

“On the other hand, a large percentage of archi- 
tectural works must be limited by utility. These 
limitations seem to be even greater for the architect 
than for the painter in present day life. But these 
limitations need not prevent an architect from creat- 
ing beautiful proportions among the utilities in space 
and texture and color. I feel that the architects 
themselves have been largely guilty for allowing the 
fashions of the past to become the fashions of the 
present. It is really a platitude to say that all liv- 
ing art is of its own time, expressive of the finest 
spiritual and even material necessities of its own 
people. It is not the expensive material that counts. 
But it is the men who sense the proper proportions 
and understand space itself that make great archi- 
tects.” 

While every artist will agree that a painting may 
be said to have utility in a certain sense, the utility 
of a painting is not its essential characterstic, while 
the utility of a work of architecture is. Thus Mr. 
Bellows may say that each picture should be thought 
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of for itself specifically, without relation to its sur- 
roundings. People speak of pictures in the home as 
spots of color on the wall. That is not their primary 
function in Mr. Bellow's estimation. A _ painting 





OLD LADY IN BLACK 
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may be a decoration on the wall, but it is not neces- 
sarily so. A picture, as he understands it, is a human 
document of the artist, and may be as little decora- 
tive as a book; the binding may or may not be decor- 
ative, but even if it is, the decorative aspect is not the 
prime function. One looks at etchings frequently in 
portfolios, isolated from their surroundings. They 
are beautiful in themselves. The proper attitude, 
Mr. Bellows maintains, is to consider nothing but 
the picture, not its proposed environment. If it is 
right it is right. It is not valueless because one can- 
not find a good place for it. It is a work of art, any- 
way. 

This, related to architecture, would mean that the 
architect would create something subjective as “a 
human document” without relation to the purposes 
of the structure or its environment. Just what would 
happen if architects were to dot the landscape with 
works of art that have no relation to their surround- 
ings is something that affords interesting speculation. 
Is it better to put a fairly dull, trivial structure in an 
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unimportant locality for the sake of maintaining the 
present character, or should an architect take it upon 
himself to alter the character of the neighborhood by 
the construction of something very fine—too fine— 
like a prince among paupers. Here the proprieties 
war with the impulse to be free of past traditions and 
to express courageously one’s original ideas and in- 
dividuality. Should one express oneself frankly de- 
spite another’s feelings? Need the architect of ori- 
ginality have his way, and compel the public to view 
his obtrusive personality as manifested in an over- 
assertive building? Mr. Bellows believes that the 
artist-architect would be creating a landscape just as 
a painter creates a landscape—he would do what he 
could to enhance its beauty. What that “what” would 
be is debatable. 

But Mr. Bellows feels insistently that art must be 
original. The harking back to Greek and Roman 
models for today’s buildings should not, he believes, 
be countenanced. The machine education of the 
present generation is so readily obtained that it leads 
















































ANNE IN WHITE 
BY GEORGE BELLOWS, N.A. 


to mediocrity. It is no longer unusual to meet peo- 
ple who have a college degree. It is that very com- 
monness of education that makes it mediocre. The 
man who is to be beyond the average must go very 
much further. 
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HE first thing a student should learn, advises 

Mr. Bellows, is that all education that amounts 
to anything is self education. Teachers, college, 
books—these are only the opportunity for education. 
They are not education per se. Mr. Bellow’s own 
example is pertinent, and shows how well he prac- 
tices what he preaches. As a college student, he cared 
nothing for the large train of compulsory subjects 
unless they appeared relevant to what he wanted to 


do. To him it 
mattered only 
that he learned 
what he wanted 
to learn. Some 
things were 
vitally interesting. 
Others had no 
apparent bearing 


on his work and 
were duly ignored. 
“I made some 
mistakes of judg- 
ment,” confessed 
Mr. Bellows. “I 
overlooked some 
important things 
that I now realize 
would have been 
valuable. But if 
they are impor- 


tant enough I 
learn them now, 
myself, and by 
that self-educa- 
tion I have a 
workable, usable 
thing. 


“Forgetthe 
routine thing, for- 
get the college 
degree,” he chal- 
lenges. “The man 
of vitality is 
naturally self - 
educated. Educa- 
tion is largely 
personal. The young man with iniative will try to 
find a great man in his own field, will attach himself 
to him, will even pay to accept him as an apprentice, 
if possible, and will stick to him. But receiving edu- 
cation from a teacher has its obstacles. It pre- 
supposes that the teacher knows better than the 
taught, and the teacher therefore should himself do 
the great work, and be the great man, instead of 
attempting to instruct some one else how to do that 
which he cannot do himself. 

“You do not know what you are able to do until 
you try,” went on Mr. Bellows, now exuberantly ex- 
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plaining his choicest methods. “In learning a topic, 
whether it be painting or architecture or any other 
art—and the practice of that art is constant learning 
—try everything that can be done. Try it in every 
possible way. Be deliberate. Be spontaneous. 
Be thoughtful dnd painstaking. Be abandoned and 
impulsive. Learn your own possibilities. Have con- 
fidence in your self reliance! There is no impetus 
I have not followed, no method of technic I have not 
tried. There is 
nothing I do not 
want to know that 
has to do with 
life or art. Any 
artist, any archi- 
tect, can mold his 
ideas on the same 
method. One is 
not a good archi- 
tect unless he is 
an artist. Other- 
wise he is a me- 
chanic. There- 
fore, since he is 
an artist, why can 
he not very 
properly practice 
this procedure ?” 

Visualizing an 
artist working out 
a picture “spon- 
taneously,” w e 
were caught by 
that word, and 
asked Mr. Bellows 
if spontaneity was 
not inconsistent 
with good art. He 
replied very force 
fully that paint- 
ing need not con- 
sciously conform 
to law. ‘‘Most 
so-called laws of 
the arts are dog- 
mas. Rules and 
regulations,” he fervently declared, “are made by 
sapheads for the use of other sapheads! Laws may be 
considered judicially. Certain laws are absolute, but 
many others are arbitrary. The absolute laws one 
is naturally in harmony with and will often subcon- 
sciously adhere to in spontaneous work even bet- 
‘ter than in deliberate effort, where there is not a 
profound basic knowledge. The arbitrary laws do 
not matter. They are human, fallible and disputable 
points of view. The academies and art schools are 
full of them.” 
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Y this time we were sensing the wide sweep of 
Mr. Bellow’s thought over every possible phase 

and aspect of the painter’s art. If, to use the vernac- 
ular, he is disposed to try anything once in the hope 
of finding it valuable we thought we could help him 
by suggesting the Hambidge theory of Dynamic 
Symmetry. But along with the mass of pertinent in- 
formation already stored in his mind was a full 
knowledge of and lively interest in Mr. Hambidge’s 
researches. “Some of the new things I have tried,” 


said Mr. Bellows, “have naturally taught me nothing. 


From some of them I have acquired knowledge that 
has been priceless. For example, many of my paint- 
er friends have scoffed at Hambidge’s law of dyna- 
mic symmetry as applied to composition. Now, I am 
not an authority on anything, but I must use what 
critical judgment I have up to my measure of under- 
standing. Hambidge has shown me a great many 
things that are profoundly true, and I believe that 
any serious architect who will take the time to study 
this theory will be greatly helped. 

“T see no contradictions in Mr. Hambidge’s con 
tentions, nor have I ever heard one that holds water. 
Ever since I met Mr. Hambidge and studied with 
him I have painted very few pictures without at the 
same time working on his theory. I believe it to be 
as profound as the law of the lever or the law of 
gravitation. No man who practices the arts, and 
this seems to be particularly true of architecture, can, 
with justice to himself, ignore the research that 
Hambidge has made. It has never been disap- 
proved, and the artist has but to learn and apply it 
in his work to know its helpfulness. 

“It is the expression,” continued Mr. Bellows, 
warming to the subject, “of the basic working of the 
human mind. Geometry is the picture idea of the 
mechanism of thinking. Not only do I regard it as 


of vast importance and as expressing a fundamental 
natural truth, but even if it were not absolutely cor- 
rect, it is anyhow useful to me.” 

And it is just in this way that Mr. Bellows em- 
phasizes the openness of mind with which he attacks 
every problem of his art. The fact that a thing is old 
and has stood the test of long practice will not inter- 
est this explorer into the unknown realms of art, as 
much as will some new idea to which he may bring 
all the resources of a fertile and well balanced mind. 
If there ever was an iconoclast in art it is George 
Bellows, but he does not destroy from the wanton 
motive of a doubter. When he departs from con- 
vention he can supply a reason for such departure 
that is so sane, so logical, that argument is silenced. 
When an architect will have attained, through an 
equally well balanced mind, the same dauntless cour- 
age and independencé, we shall hail him as the Moses 
who shall lead out of the Egypt of adaptation and 
precedent the whole of his profession. 

At this point Mr. Bellows took from a large case 
a number of sketches and in the most convincing 
manner showed just how he had in every instance 
applied his knowledge of the Hambidge research. 
“Look,” said he, “how it simplifies this certain diffi- 
culty of arrangement, how it releases me from a 
heretofore distracting factor, and thereby permits me 
to concentrate all my efforts on the infinitely more 
difficult aspects.” 

“If,” continued Mr. Bellows, standing in the mid- 
dle of his studio, and speaking with the earnestness 
that characterizes the man even when least emphatic, 
“a thing is made easier by technical understanding, 
then by so much is it true that having this particular 
phase made easier, your strength is conserved for 
those things which yet remain troublesome.” 

The logic of this is incontrovertible. 
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VIEW OF GROUP FROM ACROSS LAKE 


The Small-Town Architect and His 


Problems 


By Rateu Bryan 


HERE is no such place as an architectural Ar- 
cady. Perhaps if every architect were pos- 
sessed of unlimited means of his own and his 

practice were confined to the designing of his own 
town houses and country estate, the practice of archi- 
tecture would be getting close to the Arcadian bord- 
ers. But even at that there would still be manufac- 
turers’ details to check. 

Nevertheless, there are certain localities in this 
land of the free where the architectural fairway is 
less beset with hazards than in certain other, less for- 
tunate localities. Such is the case in those communi- 
ties which are generally looked upon as our “archi- 
tectural centers.” It is to these communities that the 
country looks for the best in architecture, and right- 
fully so, for amid the conditions with which the archi- 
tect is surrounded there, he should naturally be ca- 
pable of good things. As a matter of fact, the archi- 
tect in such a community who is guilty of mediocre 


. 


work should be deserving of more criticism than his 
smaller brother in the more out-of-the-way district. 
And conversely, when a man practising away from 
these localities produces a creditable work, more 
praise should be his than his fellow’s in the center of 
activities. ‘ 

As an example of what the foregoing paragraphs 
intend to point out let us compare the conditions un- 
der which Mr. Brown, of New York City or Boston, 
we will say, practises, with those under which Mr. 
White, of Salt Lake City or Tulsa, works. Mr. 
Brown’s clients come to him with a fairly clear un- 
derstanding of the architect’s functions and a respect 
for his profession. By reason of the work they daily 
see about them, they have a knowledge of what is 
good in architecture, and a reasonable idea of the cost 
of good work. They realize that a creditable design 
has a value that is more than merely aesthetic. 

The contractor with whom Mr. Brown deals has a 
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better understanding of good work than the builder 
in the smaller community. If Mr. Brown has any 
doubts about the merits of any building material he 
intends to make use of he has about him in the 
amount of work that is going on in the big city abun- 
dant examples which will put its use beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. 

And, as to Mr. Brown himself, he lives in an archi- 
tectural atmosphere. The ideals for which he is 
striving are ever kept before him through his large 
number of architectural associates and through the 
work they are doing. The country’s largest archi- 
tectural exhibitions and architectural libraries are 
close at hand. For the same reasons, his employees, 
from office boy up to his oldest draftsman, live their 
work. The number of men taking competitive work 
at the city’s ateliers does a great deal to foster true 
architectural spirit. 

Working amid such surroundings and under such 
conditions, there should be no reason why the calibre 
of Mr. Brown’s work should not be good. 

The conditions which tend to stimulate the work of 
the architect in the large community, by their absence 
in the smaller locality, make Mr. White’s fight there 
a harder one. In regard to his clients, Mr. White 
must more or less take the role of a pioneer in edu- 
cating them out of the commonplace. Asa rule, Mr. 
White’s clients regard an architect’s services as more 
of a luxury than a necessity. They are still accus- 
tomed to the “architect and builder,” who makes the 
cost of the architect’s plans a useless expense. 

The late Mr. Robert Sharp, F. A. I. A., of Nash- 
ville, used to relate an incident illustrating the pro- 
fession of “architect and builder” as it was sometimes 
practised in the hill country of Tennessee. Mr. 
Sharp was waiting for his train at the station in a 
small Tennessee town when he became an accidental, 
though interested, eavesdropper to a conversation 
between two natives who proved to be an owner and 
his contractor. With the end of his umbrella the 
owner was laboriously preparing floor plans of his 
proposed residence in the loose sand of the station 
platform. The specifications followed in the form of 
a few remarks from the owner, dealing almost entire- 
ly with the colors he desired used in painting the ex- 
terior. At the conclusion of the preparation of the 
plans and specifications, he addressed his companion: 
“What’ll that cost me, Hank?” Hank shifted his 
chew, scratched his head, and after a short contem- 
plation of the plans presented his estimate. “That 
there’ll cost you twenty-eight hundred and fifty dol- 
lars.” “When kin you start?” queried the owner. 
“About Tuesday week, I reckon,” was the answer. 
“All right, go ahead,” the owner replied, and the con- 
tract was awarded. Thereupon, with the sole of his 
boot, Mr. Owner erased the plans from the sandy 
face of the earth. 


Where the layman is not so fortunate as to be sur- 
rounded with examples of what is good in architec- 
ture, he is apt to become used to the commonplace, 
and is ofttimes skeptical of the architect’s ideas in 
creating something out of the ordinary. For exam- 
ple, in a Texas town recently an architect prepared 
plans for a colonial residence. As elements in the 
treatment of the main facade were a series of slender 
pilasters. The design was in elegant taste and abso- 
lutely true to type, but at the completion of the struc- 
ture the architect received considerable condemna- 
tion from the townspeople because the pilasters were 
too thin. 

Fortunately the architect’s reputation in the com- 
munity was firmly enough established to withstand 
the criticism without loss of patronage. But had this 
architect been a younger or less known member of 
the profession it may have proven to be an instance 
of the striving after ideals resulting disastrously. 

And so our Mr. White, in his class of practice, can- 
not always follow the true course of his ideals, but, 
if he intends to make his work a bread-winning pro- 
fession, must consider the viewpoint of the layman 
of his locality and temper his design accordingly, un- 
til he has finally educated his clients to an apprecia- 
tion of good architecture, or until he has established 
his reputation so firmly that he can be, as he should 
be, the absolute dictator in matters of design without 
harm to his prestige. 

Then as to Mr. White himself; in his locality we 
will say that there are four or five or six architectural 
firms, some of which, perhaps, are just as sincere in 
their work as our Mr. White. But at any rate, he 
has not enough professional associates to create that 
atmosphere in his community which is so stimulating 
to the health of architectural ideals. When the award- 
ing of a commission in a locality almost means taking 
the bread from the mouths of fellow practitioners, 
there is not apt to be that fraternity among the mem- 
bers of the profession that there is where competition 
is not such a personal affair. Not that competition is 
any less keen in the larger communities ; it is simply 
less personal. And furthermore, where the layman 
is more appreciative of architectural services and 
their cost he is not so apt to encourage price-cutting 
by the letting of his commissions primarily on the 
basis of cost. And price-cutting among members of 
a profession is hardly conducive to goodfellowship 
within the profession. 

Lacking the acknowledged stimulus of architec- 
tural fellowship, Mr. White must depend more upon 
himself for encouragement in his pursuing of his 
ideals. His practice, even if fairly successful, would 
hardly result in allowing him to travel extensively. 
He has very little source of inspiration other than 
whatever library he has been able to accumulate, and 
the architectural publications which enable him to 
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keep in touch with the larger field of architectural ac- 
tivity. And in regard to these architectural publica- 
tions, let use misquote Dickens’ Tiny Tim to the ex- 
tent of saying “God bless them, everyone.” They 
serve the smaller member of the profession in a way 
that is hardly realized by the architect in the larger 
community, who is able to see about him each day the 
originals of the works illustrated therein. 

All the foregoing is not an attempt to excuse poor 
design or insincere work wherever it may be found, 
but rather an attempt at an appreciation of the ef- 
forts of the smaller architect, in the community off 
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the architectural highways, to follow his profession 
to its highest artistic ideals in spite of the restrictions 
which surround him. 

Among the architects of the country there are per- 
haps a few who at times have been inclined to look 
tolerantly upon the work of men outside of their own 
chosen community. If this article is the cause of 
making any one of such critics put himself in the 
shoes of his smaller brother before rendering his 
comment upon his smaller brother’s work, why then 
this article has proven itself worth while. 





MAIN ENTRANCE: FRONT 


HOUSE OF MRS. C. P. ADAMS, DALLAS, TEXAS 
H. B. THOMSON, ARCHITECT 
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The Burial of the Unknown— The Cenotaph 
. and the Abbey 


(Special Correspondence to THe AMERIC¥\N ARCHITECT) 

NE of the most impressive and emotional— 
perhaps actually the most impressive—scene 
ever witnessed in London was that of 

November 11, and it was one whose deep impression 
was not only limited to the ceremonial opening of the 
Cenotaph, with England’s king following the bier 
of the unknown soldier who gave his life for our 
cause ‘somewhere in France,” with her greatest sol- 
diers and seamen, Field Marshals Haig, Methuen. 
French and Wilson, Admirals Beatty, Jackson, Mad- 
den and Hedworth Meux, as his pall bearers, to his 
destination in the old shrine of Westminster; but 
was continued for days, and even sull continues 
while I write these lines, as a spontaneous display 
of emotion of all classes, the lowest just as much 
as the highest, of pride in the achievement of our 
warriors, of sorrow, often and indeed in most cases 
of personal sorrow, in their loss. 

That it was a great and worthy celebration on the 
eleventh cannot be questioned ; there was something 
that stirred the soul in its deepest fibres when in the 
distance the slow beat of the drum taps came nearer 
and nearer, seeming to herald the approach of an in- 
visible army, the great host of those who had fallen 
for England and for freedom, the comrades of 
him, the unknown, whom we mourned that day. At 
the Cenotaph the King was waiting, near him the 
Prince of Wales and the Ministers and ex- Ministers 
of the Crown—Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr. Asquith, the Speaker of the Commons, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury standing over against these 
last; and amid an immense and perfectly silent 
crowd the choir of our old Abbey sang that wonder- 
ful hymn: “O God, Our Help in Ages Past.” Then, 
after the Lord’s Prayer, read by the Archbishop, 
amid the chimes of Westminster, the King set his 
hand to the grey pillar—and the Cenotaph was un- 
veiled. 

Absolutely simple in its design Sir Edward Lut- 
yen’s monument, of which | give an illustration, tri- 
umphs by its very simplicity of design, and noble 
dignity of proportion; it has taken hold of the peo- 
ple’s imagination; it has become typical and yet real 
to them, a part of their imaginative life, like ao 
other monument within our time. Critically dis- 
posed friends said tome when it was unveiled, why 
could we not have had something better, more elabo- 
rate, more beautiful, some noble group of emblem 
atic figures? In my humble opinion that would have 
been a complete mistake ; the simple design, the date, 
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the wreath, the three words with their message of 
pride and suffering, “The Glorious Dead,” conveyed 
more than any sculptured group to our people here; 
and it is a satisfaction to myself that as far as my 
own small influence could carry weight I used it to 
the full against the proposal, so dear to the official 
mind, to transfer it from the spot where it was al- 
ready hallowed for all time by the popular imagina- 
tion, where it had been already saluted by the sol- 
diers and the leaders—Marshal Foch, Field Mar- 
shal Haig, General Pershing—in the Great War. 
What an extraordinary hold this symbol, the Ceno- 
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taph, the Empty Tomb, the Grave of the Nameless 
Dead, had on our people was shown.in the extraordi- 
nary scenes which followed. Day after day, even 
through the night and at early morning, they passed 
in their thousands, silent, respectful, orderly, each 
to lay his or her little personal offering on the tomb 
of “The Unknown”—yet known to them, for it. was 
the One they had lost. They came from far away 


(Concluded on page 859) 
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Spain to Have a Skyscraper 


New York Architects Planning to Erect an Innovation in the Architecture 
of the City of Barcelona 


PAIN and skyscrapers ! 
The two hardly seem congruous, for we 


are apt to think of that country in terms of 
patios, low, flat-roofed buildings, and an easy sort 
of philosophy which has accepted things as they have 
stood for century after century. A thirty-story sky- 
scraper in the land of Don Quixote, Isabella, Colum- 
bus, and a score of other well-remembered names 
did not seem possible until the advent of Mr. Ramon 
Selles Miro and the group of Catalonians he repre- 
sents. 
Mr. Miro came to this country recently with his 
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Mead Howells and James Gamble Rogers, Asso- 
ciate Architects. The building will probably cover 
the entire irregular piece of land on the first six or 
eight stories. The ground floor will be devoted to 
the principal business houses of the city, and will be 
arcaded from street to street. The central part will 
rise to a height of thirty stories, with several 
batteries of elevators serving the tenants. At the 
level of the sixth or seventh story the principal club 
of the city will find a most charming home, the roofs 
of the lower buildings being used as roof gardens. 

In the upper stories one will be able to view the 
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mind fully made up regarding such an undertaking. 
He was then, and still is, obtaining options on the 
real estate covering one entire side of the great Plaza 
Catalona, the largest and most central square in the 
city of Barcelona. In this part of the greatest port,” 
and richest and most modern city in Spain, Mr. Miro 
and his associates will erect the building shown in our 
illustrations, plans for which were drawn by John 


Bay and the Mediterranean on one side, and the 
famous hill country of Catalona on the other. What 
a vista for office workers! In the center of the front 
arch, 15 stories high, the design shows a colossal fig- 
ure representing Progress. 

The engineering and construction problems will 
probably be handled by Americans. Steel for skele- 
ton construction will be supplied either from the 
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OFFICE BUILDING AND HOTEL FOR BARCELONA, SPAIN 


JOHN MEAD HOWELLS ct Tan , 
JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS; ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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S———[—SE SS would apply. The. philos- 


| opher met a man who com- 

plained that he had not been 
invited to a supper. “But,” 
said Epictetus, “did you pay 
}| the price of the supper? The 
price of the supper was 
flattery ; if you had flattered 
him you would have been 
jj} invited. But console your- 
self; not being invited to 
the supper, you at least 
oR escaped the insolence of his 





| doorkeepers.” 
So if they missed the 
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United States or Belgium. The more difficult mech- 
anisms, such as the elevators, will most probably 
be of American design and origin. As much of the 
material as possible will be local, and as many of the 
subcontractors and workmen as possible will be 
Spanish. 

The city’s railroad terminus will probably be in 
the basement of the building. 

The financing cf the scheme will be secured as 
much as possible in Barcelona itself. American 
capital, it is made plain, will be welcome. 

The projects recalls this anonymous bit of verse 
from Acho’s little book of Spanish folk-lore: 

I looked upon the Bay’s deep-blue 

And saw reflected there a monster’s 

Shadow. Straight into the thinnest air it rose 

As if it sought to kiss the hand of God 
(A thing a good man well migi:! do . . .) 


The Future of Architecture 
AKING for his theme “Architecture in the 
New World,” Major H. Barnes, M. P., re- 
cently delivered an interesting address before 
the Architectural Association at Bedford Square, 
London. He said that in future the profession would, 
be followed by women as well as by men. There 
would be fewer private patrons, while the domain of 
official architecture would widen. With regard to 
the loss of the private patron, a story of Epictetus 


pneee advantage of the private 
patron, they would escape 
from his whims. The 
widening of the domain of 
= official architecture weuld 
fT be due to the fact that 
] building would depend 

more and more on public 

authorities and great trade 

combinations. In the past 

the first great patron of 

architecture had been the 
priest ; then came the prince, then the plutocrat. The 
future great patron would be the people. He (the 
speaker) did not shrink from the prospect; some of 
our labor councils were already contemplating 
£500,000 town halls. Two things were necessary 
for great architecture—one was a great idea to get 
the necessary wage to produce it; the other was 
that the patron must have somebody’s else money 
to spend. In private life the man who spent largely on 
building had not earned the money, but inherited it. 

Architecture’s first great patron, the priest, came 
by his money rather easily, and the great works of 
Rome were built out of tribute levied on subject 
nations. In the future taxation would provide the 
fund by means of which great works would be 
erected, but he was not quite clear that there was 
any great idea to get the necessary wage. Monsieur 
Hebrard had collaborated with an American to 
produce a work, planning out a great cosmopolitan 
city which should be the capital city of the League 
of Nations. 

This was an extraordinarily fine architectural con- 
ception, with tremendous possibilities, and, if 
realized, would produce a reflex action in every 
town. 

Great works of architecture might be produced 
as the result of the new conception that the world 











was one, and that there should be some architectural 


expression of the unity. 
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Criticism and Comment 


The Editors, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


The prevailing method of charging a flat percen- 
tage commission based on the cost of the work is 
often grossly unfair to owners. 

By way of illustration let me cite a typical case. 
Some years ago we were employed to make altera- 
tions to the front of an office building. The work 
entailed the use of. fairly expensive materials, was 
near at hand, required not a great many drawings, 
and was completed in a comparatively short time. A 
10 per cent. commission, therefore, held a fairly good 
profit. 

At the same time we were building a country resi- 
dence at a distance from New York, and requiring 
many details and long continued superintendence. 
The result was that the 10 per cent. commission was 
less than actual cost. 

This sort of thing, common in the practice of. al! 
architects, simply means that the client whose job 
pays a good profit pays the way for the other client. 

It: is comparatively easy, therefore, to persuade 
prospective clients of the gross inequity of such an 
inelastic system of charges, and to suggest a plan 
whereby every job stands on its own bottom. 

In our practice we have found the most satisfac- 
tory method is charging to the client the actual cost 
of the work to the architects, plus a professional fee 


‘which is from 3 per cent. to 5 per cent. of the cost 


of the building, according to the amount of profes- 
sional service likely to be involved. A lump sum for 
this professional fee, as advocated by some, we have 


Burial of the Unknown 


(Continued from page 855) 

in the country, from across the seas; they came— 
little children, broken old men, sobbing women, com- 
rades of the Great War—to offer their little token, 
a few violets, a bunch of flowers, with their own lit- 
tle personal message and greeting to that dear one. 

One of these messages—among the thousand such 
—which might seem almost droll, seemed to me on 
the contrary intensely, poignantly touching. “Cheerio, 
Cyril” were the only words on the little card. What 
a story those two words pictured? The boy had 
gone out, just a boy like the others, full of jollity, 
spirits, laughter, young life—never to return to that 
little home circle; and they sent him across the dark 
gulf just the message he would appreciate and under- 
stand, the message of love and remembrance, of last# 
ing comradeship, of waiting unforgetful hope. 


found inadvisable, as the client usually wants to 
know at the outset the architect’s terms ; but the pro- 
posed cost of the building at that time may not be 
within 50 per cent. of the finally accepted cost and, 
therefore, an acceptable lump sum would have to be 
changed perhaps several times if it is to be commen- 
surate with the services involved. 

Further, the great advantage of the percentage 
professional fee plus the cost of services is that the 
reasonable variations in the fee due to variations in 
the cost of the building, which always entail addi- 
tional professional services, are automatically taken 
care of, obviating the necessity of periodic applica- 
tion to the client for increased commissions. 

If jobs could be carried through without extras 
and variations, the lump sum would be entirely sat- 
isfactory, but nothing disturbs the relation between 
client and architect more than recurring questions of 
fees. 

| have found that this system usually meets with 
the hearty approval of most business men, for they 
see its substantial justice, and moreover, it is appar- 
ent to them that the architect is not making an exor- 
bitant profit. 

The benefit to the architect, of course, is that he 
no longer makes an inadequate profit or loses money 
on any piece of work, but of greater importance than 
that is the fact that he has the consciousness of treat- 
ing every client with greater fairness than under the 
old system. 


Wm. O. LupLow. 


Compulsory Labor for Capital 

The first hearing before the Kansas Court of In- 
dustrial Relations, at which employers are cited on 
a charge of violating the provisions of the Court 
act prohibiting curtailment of production in an in- 
dustry essential'to public welfare, “to affect prices,” 
has taken place, at which heads of seven Topeka 
flour milling concerns are to appear as defendants. 

According to court officials the proceedings orig- 
inated with the court and were not prompted by 
complaints of individuals. 

The New York Times, speaking editorially, said: 

“The hope may be expressed that the court will 
hear the floyr millers on the merits of their case. 
In Australia mines have been ordered to stop work- 
ing because they could not or would not pay the 
wages ordered by sympathetic authority of Govern- 
ment.” 
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Gateway to Thomas Cowles House, 
Farmington, Conn. 


(See reproduction of original drawing by O. R. Eggers on opposite page) 


HE Thomas Cowles place at Farmington, Connecti- 
| cut, was probably built by Judah Woodruff, who in 

his day was the leading builder in western Connecti- 
cut. 

George Clarence Gardner, in an article in The Georgian 
Period, on “The Men Who Designed the Old Colonial 
Buildings,” states: 

“Strictly speaking, up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century I know of no architects in America; but if various 
records and histories speak truly, fully 100 years before this 
time plans and elevations of buildings were prepared and 
drawn for the distinct purpose of either imitating or im- 
proving on English models and the men who did this may 
be divided into two types, the ik ian architect and the 
amateur architect.” 


It is to the former class that Woodruff undoubtedly be- 
longed, and that he worked with skill and built honestly is 
shown in his excellent works throughout the theatre of his 
well directed activities. 


The gate to the Thomas Cowles house in Farmington, se- 
lected by Mr. Eggers as the present subject, reveals in all 
its features the same elements of good design as does the 
house to which it 1s the point of main approach. Fortun- 
ately, its excellence is apparent to the present owners, for it 
remains in a state of good repair, and serves to arrest the 
trained eye of the passer-by, as a silent witness of a period 
when our forefathers led the most cultured lives, surrounded 
by every attainable expression of their refinement. 





GATEWAY TO THOMAS COWLES PLACE, FARMINGTON, CONN. 
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A Look Ahead 


VERY condition in the economic field of 

building today indicates that the outlook for 
the coming year may be regarded with a strong feel- 
ing of optimism. Business undertaken now will be 
divested of much of the uncertainty that has so 
strongly influenced operations during the earlier 
half of this year. A sounder and deflated basis is 
taking the place of the unsound, inflated condition 
that has retarded a normal program. We are 
returning to real values. This return, while slow, 
is for that reason all the more sure. There has 
never before been a time when greater opportuni- 
ties have been presented. The accumulated work of 
several years of decided slackness now confronts 
the building industry, and it may safely be predicted 
that activity in the construction field will, with the 
advent of early spring, go forward with an impetus 
stronger than we have éver before known in this 
country. 

Once the restrictions that have hindered building 
are removed the resumption of commerce, the up- 
building of the railroads and the renewed develop- 
ment of our natural resources will be assured. ° In 
these opportunities there are the greatest possibili- 
ties, and while we may not altogether reproach our- 
selves for present conditions we will in the future 
need to do so unless we read the portent in the skies 
and make ready. 

We must now courageously look at the facts as 
they are. We must take a strict account of stock 
as to our possibilities in the future scheme, and we 
shall be recreant if we fail not alone thoroughiy to 
realize what is in store for us if we do our whole 
duty, but also energetically to act. Hundreds of 
thousands of structures are demanded today. This 
demand is not born of a speculative motive, but of 
sheer necessity. Every type of essential building 
is so much in arrears that a further postponement 
cannot be outlived. 

Bernard M. Baruch, who was head of the War 
Industries Board, at a recent reunion of the mem- 
bers of that body, gave expression to his views as 
to the outlook for 1921. During the course of his 
address he said: 


DINTORIAL 


“Let us look courageously at facts as they are; 
let us cast off the blindfold of pessimism; let us 
set our house in order; let us cut the Gordian knot 
and put the whole world back to work, realize peace 
in the fullest measure, face the future with Ameri- 
can dauntlessness and look with confidence for the 
certain dawn of a great and enduring industrial 
renaissance, always bearing in mind the predomi- 
nating fact that the economic, political and social 
elements are so interwoven that one cannot survive 
without the other.” 

That is exactly the correct point of view, and its 
application to the building industry will insure a 
future of absolute prosperity. What is past is as 
water that has gone over the dam. The future lies 
broad before us, and it is in the way we make use of 
its vast possibilities that we shall succeed or fail. 


S a nation we have in the past been reckless 

spendthrifts. The lessons in thrift we have 
learned during the war and the necessity for their 
strict application since the armistice have been a 
good experience. Today, by reason of this past ex- 
perience, we are, individually and nationally, headed 
away from extravagance. Our experience has been 
costly, but its influence on our future will be of 
greater value than any can compute. No political 
party may seek successfully to gain the support of a 
majority if it shall ignore these lessons or seek to 
lull the people by specious arguments to cover up a 
failure properly to economize. 

The frequent necessity for meeting a rising cost 
of living with a stationary income has made the 
voter thoughtful. He has learned in the school of 
actual experience that many of the things that in 
the past have been regarded as necessities are really 
luxuries or non-essentials. We have learned thrift, 
and the price paid is appalling; but if it shall teach 
us to regard not only the conduct of our own affairs, 
but also those of ourselves as a nation with more 
foresight, prudence and caution, it will have been 
worth while. 

This application of thrift carried into our work 
in the future will redound to our well-being through- 
out our national life. Let us not forget the lessons 
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so dearly paid for. We are living optimistically in 
the hope that a new political power soon to assume 
control of the government will early mend condi- 
tions that are the result of all the irregularities of 
war. We, having ourselves learned the lesson of 
thrift, will insist that our government equally apply 
these principles. Thrift and frugality may not be 
regarcled as habits; they are basic virtues. We had 
at one time forgotten this, but the necessities of the 
past four years have so thoroughly impressed them 
that we have learned a vitally necessary lesson. 
Our trouble in the past has been mainly that, in 
a spirit of profligacy, we have failed properly to 
conserve our resources of every kind. We have 
spent lavishly, foolishly. It has been difficult to 
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impress upon us that the thing once wasted cannot 
be reclaimed, that our resources were not unlimited. 
We have learned, especially in the construction 
industry, that there are more economical and equally 
good methods of building than those we one time 
employed. We have come to respect certain mate- 
terials for their practical and economical attributes 
that once we refused to consider. We know the 
value of building space and its income-bearing possi- 
bilities. We plan better today than we ever did. 
All these things are but elements of thrift. What 
we shall need to remember in the future when the 
resumption of our normal activity occurs are these 
very essentials of thrift and not return to those 
habits of extravagance now fortunately checked. 


~ 


ee 


AIRPLANE VIEW, LINCOLN MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HENRY BACON, ARCHITECT 
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VIEW IN COURT, SHOWING TERRACE WALL AND FOUNTAIN 
HOUSE OF MRS. C. P. ADAMS, DALLAS, TEXAS 
i. B. THOMSON, ARCHITECT 


VIEW IN COURT 
HOUSE OF MRS. C. P. ADAMS, DALLAS, TEXAS 
H. B. THOMSON, ARCHITECT 
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SOLARIUM 


STAIR HALL 
HOUSE OF MRS. C. P. ADAMS, DALLAS, TEXAS 
H. B, THOMSON, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF GEORGE S. JOHNS, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO. 
T. P. BARNETT CO., ARCHITECTS 
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M:MACOPIAN 2 


The Port Development at Portland, Oregon 


By G. B. Hecarpt, Chief Engineer, the Commission 


VIEW OF MUNICIPAL 
AND THREE 


Construction work in progress on Pier No. 2, 


URING the last seven or eight years the Pa- 
D cific Coast has witnessed a concerted and 
enormous growth in port development, large 
sums having been expended by the major ports in 


the provision of modern facilities for the handling 
of its rapidly expanding water-borne commerce. 


Practically all of this terminal development work 
has been done by the municipalities of the various 
port districts, construction by private interests hav- 
ing been exceedingly small during this period. 

It may be a surprising fact to many, however, that 
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of Public Docks 





TERMINAL NO. 4, SHOWING GRAIN ELEVATOR IN THE BACKGROUND 
9,500-TON VESSELS BERTHED AT PIER NO. 1 


at the left 


Portland, Ore., previous to this time, had developed, 
by private interests, a harbor frontage of more than 
four and one-half miles in length, which was then 
being used by vessels ranging from the large type 
of ocean-going carriers to river steamers and coast- 
wise vessels. But Portland, in 1910, realizing the 
vital importance of having its port and harbor fa- 
cilities brought to the highest standard and in keeping 
with the activities of other large ports of this coast, 
began to give careful and comprehensive considera- 
tion to the question of entering the field, as a muni- 
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cipal agency, in the reconstruction of the city’s 
waterfront, by the construction of more modern 
end efficient terminals. By the creation of the Com- 
mission of Public Docks and the authorization of a 
$2,500,000 bond issue, the initial start was made 
and actual construction gotten under way in 1912. 
From this appropriation three terminals were con- 
structed in the upper harbor. These terminals were 
constructed solely for the handling of general cargo 
and have a combined berthing length of 2,505 lineal 
feet and cargo capacity of 35,000 tons. 

In 1916, however, when it became evident that 
the old custom of shipping the grain crop in the 
port’s tributary territory in sacks was soon to be 
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age facilities to serve the grain elevator, the piers, 
an industrial section and other terminal improve- 
ments. This terminal, designated as “Municipal 
Terminal No. 4,” is served by Union Pacific, North- 
ern Pacific, Southern Pacific and Great Northern 
railroads. 

Municipal Terminal No. 4, being the most im- 
portant of the port’s improvements and one of the 
largest and most modern in this country, will be 
described somewhat in detail. There already has 
been spent in excess of $4,500,000 on this terminal, 
and it is estimated that when fully completed its 
cost will approximate $6,850,000. 

Four of the piers of this terminal have a length 
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VIEW SHOWING HARBOR® IMPROVEMENT AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED 


discarded and the nearly universal method of hand- 
ling it in bulk instead adopted, the Dock Commis- 
sion, after an extended investigation, determined 
to construct modern elevator facilities to meet this 
new condition of handling grain, and at the same 
time decided to concentrate at a new terminal, as 
far as practicable, its main facilities for the accom- 
modation of the port’s principal import and export 
business, and to obtain for that purpose a site of 
sufficient area to permit also of future expansion 
requirements, including space for warehouses, cold 
storage plant, bunkers, etc. 

The site selected has an area of 160 acres and a 
harbor frontage of 2,730 lineal feet, with sufficient 
depth of property to permit of most excellent track- 


of 1,500 feet, which length was adopted as furnish- 
ing the greatest flexibility and economy in operation 
and as being at all times ample for the accommoda- 
tion of inbound and outbound cargo of two large 
size vessels and, in most cases, for three vessels of 
such type, and slips 280 feet in width, as leaving 
sufficient space for two vessels, in addition to lighters 
and fuel barges between them. This length of piers 
was also adopted because of the necessity of meet- 
ing the growing tendency for vessels of larger di- 
mension in the trade of the Pacific, and for similar 
reasons the transit sheds were made of a width 
greater than is the generally accepted practice in 
this country—-180 feet. 
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The fifth pier is only 1,000 feet in length, due to 
property restrictions. 

As will be noted in the accompanying illustrations, 
this terminal will, when fully completed, have berth- 
ing space for seventeen 500-foot vessels, and un- 
usually extensive trackage facilities, which will in- 
sure the most rapid removal and replacement of 
both loaded and unloaded cars and greatly minimize, 





MAIN 


ENTRANCE TO TERMINAL 
On Right: Welfare Building, Restaurant, Terminal Administration 


Building, Grain Elevator and Pier No. 1 
On Left: Pier No. 2 


if not entirely do away with, congestion so common 
to most water terminals, for one of the prime requi- 
sites of a combined rail and water terminal of con- 
siderable magnitude—and more particularly when in 
such terminal is included an industrial section—is 
the quick movement of cars. Within the limits’ of 
the completed terminal there will be approximately 
20 miles of trackage, exclusive of industry tracks, 
which will permit the convenient handling at one 
time of about 1,200 freight cars. The terminal 
switching is being performed by the Commission’s 
own equipment. 

The industrial section has been so laid out that 
each industry will be served by rail connecting with 
the main terminal trackage. 

In addition to the 1,000,000 bushel grain elevator 
and Piers Nos. 1, 2 and 5, how completed and in 
operation, the following facilities have been pro- 
vided at the terminal: 

(a) A large plant for the handling and storage 
of vegetable oils and molasses, complete with steam, 
air and pipe lines for pumping bulk oil, special 60- 
ton tank scales, tank car cleaning, bulking and bar- 
reling tables. 

(b) One hundred and fifty ton standard scale for 
terminal weighing. 

(c) Concrete bulk storage plant, constructed 6n 
Pier No. 5, of 15,000 tons storage capacity, for the 
handling and shipping of phosphate rock, sulphur, 
coal, copra and other bulk commodities, with ship 


delivery of 300 to 400 tons per hour, depending on 
the commodity handled. A special feature in con- 
nection with this plant, for the economical and ex- 
peditious discharge of cars, is a car unloading and 
loading machine, which will discharge a box car in 
about six minutes. 

(d) A large administration building, which not 
only houses the Commission’s terminal office em- 
ployes, but also those of the railroads, custom of- 
ficers, state grain inspection bureau, etc. 

For the accommodation .of terminal employes, 
workmen, ships’ crews and others, a restaurant seat- 
ing 250 persons is in operation, serving meals at all 
hours, and for the benefit of workers at the ter- 
minal a welfare building has been provided, with 
shower baths, smoking rooms, etc. 

Quite an extensive mechanical equipment is used, 
consisting of locomotive cranes, switching engine, 
with flat cars for transfer between piers and indus- 
tries and dump cars for handling ballast. 

On the piers there are cargo hoists, electric ele- 
vators, trucks, tractors, cranes, freight-piling ma- 
chines, conveyors, etc. 

At Municipal Terminal No. 4 there has, therefore, 
been provided a self-contained, combined rail-and- 
water terminal of great flexibilty and expansive pos- 
sibilities, where all services incidental to terminal 
operation are performed with economy and dispatch, 
where ample space is available for the accommoda- 
tion of all classes of cargo, under shed or for open 
storage, without congestion, and where future as 





BULK STORAGE PLANT ON PIER NO. 5 
NEARING COMPLETION 


well as present requirements can be provided for, 
and where an industrial section furnishes cheap and 
convenient sites to such industries as more par- 
ticularly require the combination of rail and water 
shipping facilities for the economical production and 
distribution of their output. 

It is expected that the entire terminal development 
will be carried out during 1921. 
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The port already has a municipal floating dry 
dock of 10,000 tons deadweight lifting capacity, and 
another of 15,000 tons capacity is under construc- 
tion and will be in operation about May, 1921. 

The total amount voted to date for municipal 





CONCRETE GRAIN ELEVATOR WITH CAPACITY 
OF 1,000,000 BUSHELS 


water terminal facilities for the port is $10,500,000. 

While considerable space has been given to a de- 
scription of the modern municipal water terminal 
facilities of the port, as already stated, private in- 
terests have also made large expenditures for similar 
improvements, and these, while not so modern as 
the more recently constructed municipal terminals, 
also play an important part in handling the port’s 
extensive shipping. 

The large sawmills have eight large wharves, with 
a total berthing space of 4,742 lineal feet. 

Eleven grain docks, some of which at timessare 
used for general cargo, have a berthing space of 
5,415 lineal feet, with a total cargo space under 
shed of 1,086,750 square feet. 

Five general cargo docks have a berthing space of 
2,395 lineal feet, with a total cargo space under 
shed of 400,750 square feet. 

These private grain and general cargo docks have 
a combined capacity for 262,450 tons at one time. 

Four fuel oil docks have tankage capacity for 
17,756,346 gallons of crude oil and 6,562,878 gallons 
of refined oil, and modern coal bunkers with 300- 
ton per hour ship delivery. 

The commercial docks used for deep sea ship- 
ping have a least depth alongside of 30 feet at low 
water, thus accommodating the largest carriers. 





The Cost-Plus-a-Bixed-Fee Contract 


Tentative Draft Prepared by Associated General Contractors’ Committee 
on Contracts 


engineers and owners is set forth as the ob- 

ject of a new cost-plus contract which has 
been drafted by the Research Division of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors under the direction of the 
Committee on Contracts. This type of contract is not 
advocated by the association to the exclusion of lump- 
sum agreements, but for the benefit of those not de- 
siring to operate under the latter type. A new form 
of cost-plus-a-fee agreement has been drawn up. 
It is stated that a form of lump-sum contract is now 
in preparation and will be made public shortly. 

Since the award of a cost-plus contract, by reason 
of the relation which it implies, is based upon confi- 
dence in the contractor’s skill, integrity and respon- 
sibility, no attempt has been made to produce a 
“legally impregnable” document. The object sought 
in making the tentative draft was a clean cut state- 
ment of principles which shall permit the contractor 
to exercise freely his skill and judgment in construc- 
tion work and yet give the owner quick and easy re- 
lief should the contractor fail to fulfill his trust. 


: 3 EAM-WORK between contractors, architects, 


Before making a final draft of the contract the 
Committee on Contracts desires to obtain criticism 
concerning any question arising from the principles 
expressed. All changes, omissions or additions sug- 
gested will be given careful consideration in revis- 
ing the agreement. The first tentative draft follows: 
COST PLUS FIXED FEE CONTRACT FORM. 

THIS AGREEMENT made the 
day of in the year Ninteen Hundred 


and ———-by and between 
(Name of Firm) 


hereinafter called the Contractor, and 
(Name of Owner) 

hereinafter called the Owner 

WITNESSETH, that in consideration of the com- 
pensation hereinafter specified, the Contractor and 
the Owner agree as follows: 

1. Scopre oF THE Work. 

This agreement shall provide for the construction 
and proper completion of 
(Description of Project) 
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in full accordance with the existing plans and speci- 
fications of (Name of Archi- 
tect or Engineer ) and any subsequent 
plans and written instructions which shall be within 
the original intent of the existing plans and specifica- 
tions. 

2. OBLIGATIONS OF THE CONTRACTOR. 

The Contractor shall exercise, for the Owner’s 
benefit, his best knowledge and skill in purchasing 
materials, hiring labor, supplying equipment and per- 
forming all other services incident to the work. He 
shall cooperate fully with the Owner and the Archi- 
tect or Engineer and faithfully execute the intent of 
this agreement. 

3. OBLIGATIONS OF THE OWNFR. 

(a) As full payment for the services rendered by 
the Contractor in executing the work, the Owner 
shall pay the Contractor a Profit Fee as specified in 
Article 5. 

(b) The Owner shall pay the Cost of the Work 
as specified in Article 6. 

(c) For the use of the equipment the Owner shall 
pay the Contractor an Equipment Rental Charge as 
specified in Article 7. 

(d) For the use of tools, accessories and appur- 
tenances furnished by the Contractor, the Owner 
shall pay the Contractor a Tool Charge as specified 
in Article 8. 








4. STATUS OF THE ARCHITECT OR ENGINEER. 


The Architect or Engineer shall prepare all plans 
and specifications needed to describe properly the 
quality and dimensions of the work, except such 
working drawings as he may direct the contractor to 
supply. He shall cooperate fully with the contractor 
in executing the work and his decision on the intent 
of the plans and specifications shall be final. The 
Architect or Engineer shall inspect the work and he 
shall use his offices to see that the Owner shall re- 
ceive full value for monies expended and to see that 
the Contractor shall receive full compensation for his 
work, 

5. Tue Prorit Fee. 

The Profit Fee shall be $———— and shall include 
and cover payment for the following: 

(a) The Contractor’s Profit; 

(b) The professional services of the contractor, 
his executive cfficers and members of his firm; 

(c) The services of the contractor’s home office 
employees except when executing drawings, design 
or re-estimation of plans required by this contract ; 

(d) The expense of offices not maintained exclu-, 
sively for this contract ; 

(e) All general expense of maintaining the con- 
tractor’s organization and doing business not directly 
occasioned by this contract. 


6. Cost OF THE WorK. 


The cost of the work shall include and cover all 
expenditures made in good faith by the Contractor 
or the Owner to execute the work of this contract 
which are not covered by the Profit Fee, the Equip- 
ment Rental Charge, and the Tool Charge. 


7. THE EguipMENT RENTAL CHARGE. 


The Equipment Rental Charge shall include and 
cover payment for the service of each piece of equip- 
ment, except special equipment which the contractor 
may use to execute the work, providing said equip- 
ment shall be installed upon the work in good opera- 
tive condition as certified by a competent inspector 
selected by the Owner. 

The amount of the payment for any piece of equip- 
ment furnished by the contractor except special 
equipment, shall equal the daily rental rate herein 
specified for that piece of equipment, multiplied by 
the number of calendar days elapsing between the 
date of loading that piece of equipment for transit 
to the site and the date of reloading it for transit 
from the site. These dates shall be the dates certified 
by the bills of lading. 

Any special equipment not owned by the Contrac- 
tor which he may be required to purchase to execute 
the work shall be paid for by the Owner, and on com- 
pletion of the work, all such special equipment shall 
be sold and the proceeds thereof credited to the 
Owner. 

Repairs to equipment shall be paid as a Cost of the 
Work. 

(The detailed schedule is intended to be supplied 
by the individual firm. Since in this contract repairs 
are charged as a Cost of the Work, they should there- 
fore be omitted in determining the Equipment Rental 
Charge. Where desirable, the contractor may pay 
for repairs and cover them in the fixed rate charges. 
Attention is called to the Rental Schedule published 
elsewhere by the Associated General Contractors. ) 


8. Tue Toot CHARGE. 


All tools shall be given a first “per cent new” value 
when brought upon the work. The value of new 
tools shall be 100 “per cent new” and the value of 
used tools some lower “per cent new,” agreed upon 
by the owner and the contractor. On completion of 
the work all tools shall be given a second per cent 
new value similarly determined, and the difference 
between these values multiplied by the current mar- 
ket price shall constitute the tool charge for each 
tool. Lost or destroyed tools shall be paid for at the 
“first per cent new” value times the current market 
rate. 


9. Repates, Revenue, Discounts, Etc. 


The Owner shall receive the full benefit of all re- 
bates, and refunds, and he shall receive the full bene- 
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fit of the discount on all sums paid directly with his 
capital. 

The Contractor shall deliver to the Owner all 
revenue derived from commissary, store or other 
service maintained in connection with the work and 
all revenue derived from the sale of anything pertain- 
ing to the work except those things belonging to the 
Contractor. 

10. FINANCING THE WoRK. 

The Owner shall furnish all funds for and shall 
provide payment for all expenditures incident to the 
execution of this agreement, except expenditures 


which the Contractor may make in fulfilling the cove- 
nants of the Profit Fee. 


11. ExpPENDITURES. 

No expenditure or transaction involving more than 
$———— shall be made in connection with this con- 
tract without the approval of the Owner, except that 
the Owner may authorize the Contractor in writing 
to make certain expenditures in accordance with the 
Contractor’s judgment, in which case such authority 
shall constitute the Owner’s approval of the expendi- 
ture. The Owner shall have the right to make any 
expenditure directly, or deal directly with any dealer. 


12. PAYMENTS. 

All payments shall be made by the Owner in ac- 
cordance with statements issued and certified by the 
Contractor and approved by the Architect or En- 
gineer, and payments may be made either directly to 
vendors or indirectly by reimbursing the Contractor. 

Payrolls, equipment rentals, team and truck hire 
and other expenses which the Contractor may find it 
expedient to pay weekly or oftener shall be paid by 
the Owner within three days after receiving the Con- 
tractor’s statement including such items. All other 
indebtedness shall be paid by the owner within 10 
days after receiving the Contractor’s statement cover- 
ing such indebtedness. 

On account of the Contractor’s Profit Fee, the 
Owner shall pay the Contractor each month 
per cent of the cost of the work for the preceding 
month. This payment shall be made within seven 
days after receiving the Contractor’s certified state- 
ment of the cost of the work. When the amount 
paid the Contractor on account of the Profit Fee, 
shall have equaled 90 per cent of the total Profit Fee 
no further payment shall be made on this account un- 
til the work is completed, at which time the Owner 
shall pay the Contractor the remaining 10 per cent. 

13. AUDITING. 


The Contractor shall keep accurate and detailed ac- 
counts of all disbursements, and he shall give the 
Owner access at any and all times to all books, ac- 
counts, documents and correspondence of the Con- 





tractor which pertain to the execution of this con- 
tract. 

If the Owner so desires, he shall have the right 
to place competent employees of his own in any posi- 
tion of accounting, time keeping or checking provid- 
ing that such employees shall perform their respective 
duties in accordance with the Contractor’s methods 
of handling the work. 


14. STATEMENTS. 


Statements of expenses to be paid weekly shall 
be accompanied by certified copies of payrolls and 
original invoices covering all expenditures not car- 
ried on the payrolls. 

Monthly statements shall be accompanied by origi- 
nal bills and invoices and shall be certified by the 
Contractor. 

On or about the fifteenth of each month the Con- 
tractor shall submit to the Owner a correct state- 
ment of the total expenditures during the preceding 
month and the total expenditures to date. He shall 
at the same time furnish the Owner with a progress 
report of the work. 

15. Sus-ConTRACTS. 

All sub-contracts shall be let by the Contractor (or 
the Owner) with the approval of the Owner (or the 
Contractor ). 

After the award has been made to any sub-contrac- 
tor, that sub-contractor shall deal directly with the 
Contractor who shall have full authority over the 
execution of sub-contracts and shall be responsible 
for coordinating the work of sub-contractors with his 
general plan of executing the work. 


16. INSURANCE. 

Insurance against loss and damage to all plant 
owned by the Contractor shall be carried by the Con- 
tractor and the cost of that insurance shall be in- 
cluded and covered by the Equipment Rental Charge. 
The insurance on Rented Plant and Special Equip- 
ment shall be paid for by the Owner as a cost of the 
work. 

All other insurance which the Owner or the Con- 
tractor desires to carry shall also be paid for as a 
Cost of the Work. 


17. Laws, Permits, LIcENSEs. 

The Contractor shall abide by all legal restrictions 
and obligations of the locality wherein the work is 
located. In the event that any such legal restriction 
or obligation should be violated by the Contractor, 
or any of his employees, the Owner shall be indemni- 
fied and held harmless by the Contractor, from any 
legal action resulting from such violation. 

The Contractor shall obtain for the Owner all per- 
mits and licenses necessary to execute the work, and 
the cost thereof shall be paid as a Cost of the Work. 
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18. Liens. 


The Contractor shall indemnify the Owner and 
hold him harmless from all liens and other incum- 
brances against the premises on account of debts or 
claims alleged to be due from the Contractor to any 
person employed by or under him. 


19. Time oF COMPLETION. 

The Contractor shall commence work within 
days after signing this contract and shall complete 
the work by Should the Contractor 
be delayed in completing the work by any act or cir- 
cumstances entirely beyond his control, the time of 
completion shall be extended until a number of days 
upon which weather conditions permit work, has 
elapsed equal to the number of such days lost by 
reason of any such act or circumstance. 








20. OwneEr’s RiGHT TO TERMINATE THE CONTRACT. 

The Owner shall have the right after 
day’s written notice to terminate the contract with or 
without cause. 

In event that the Owner shall terminate the con- 
tract, he shall have the right to take possession of the 
site and all materials and plant thereon and to com- 
plete, or employ any person to complete the work, 
providing that he shall assume all liabilities and ob- 
ligations which the Contractor has assumed in good 
faith, and pay the following: 

(a) A per cent of the Profit Fee equal to that 
per cent which the total cost of the work up to the 
time of termination is of the estimated cost of the 
work. 

(b) The Cost of the Work up to the time of ter- 
minating the contract as specified in Article 6. 

(c) The Equipment Rental Charge as specified in 
Article 7. 

(d) The Tool Charge as specified in Article 8. 


21. ConTRACTOR’s R1GHT TO TERMINATE CONTRACT. 


The Contractor shall have the right to terminate 
the contract after ten days written notice under the 
following conditions : 

(a) If the work should be stopped by court order 
or other public authority for a period of more than 

days through no act or fault of the Con- 
tractor. 

(b) If the Owner should fail to pay the Contrac- 
tor in accordance with the terms of this contract. 

(c) If the Owner should not permit the Contrac- 
tor to commence work. within days after 
signing this contract. 

In event that the Contractor shall terminate the 
contract as provided in this article he shall have thé 
right to remove all things from the site which belongs 
to him and return to the rentors all things rented by 
him to prosecute the work, and the Owner shall pay 
him the sums stipulated in paragraphs a, b, c and d of 
Article 20, and assume all liabilities, and obligations 
which the Contractor has assumed in good faith. 
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22. TITLE. 


The title of all materials for which the Owner is 
required to pay and of all work either completed or 
in the course of construction shall be in the Owner. 

23. ASSIGNING THE CONTRACT. 

Neither party to this contract shall assign the con- 
tract or any interest therein, without the written con- 
sent of the other party. 





The contractor and the owner for themselves, their 
successors, executors, administrators and assigns 
hereby agree to the full performance of the cove- 
nants herein contained. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, they have executed 
this agreement the day and year first above written, 

(Firm name) 





In the presence of Contractor 
By 
as to 








(Signature for firm) 











Owner 
In the presence of By 
as to 





— 


Cost Plus Fee with Penalty and Bonus .. ........ 

The following clauses should be substituted in the 
above form if instead of “fixed fee,” a “fee with 
penalty and bonus” contract is desired. 


5. Tue Prorit FEE. 


In event of that any significant change shall be 
made in the plans the estimated cost shall be revised 
to provide for any change in quantities that may re- 
sult. This adjusted cost which shall be agreed upon 
by the owner and the contractor shall be designated 
as the Revised Estimated Cost and shall be the cost of 
the work considered in determining the amount of 
a penalty or bonus. 

The Profit Fee shall be $———-, providing the 
actual cost of the work as specified in Article 6 is 
within 5 per cent. of the Revised Estimated Cost. 

If the actual cost of the work is greater than the 
Revised Estimated cost by more than 5 per cent. the 
contractor shall pay the Owner per cent. of 
the difference between the two amounts, but in no 
case shall the contractor pay an amount greater than 
per cent. of the Profit Fee stipulated in this 








article. 

If the actual cost of the work is less than the Re- 
vised Estimated Cost by more than 5 per cent. the 
Owner shall pay the contractor in addition to the 
stipulated Profit Fee per cent. of the differ- 
ence between the two amounts. But in no case shall 
the owner pay the contractor an additional amount 
greater than per cent. of the Profit Fee stipu- 
lated in this article. 

20. Owner’s RicHTt To TERMINATE THE CONTRACT. 

(a) A per cent. of the Profit Fee equal to that per 
cent. which the total cost of the work up to the time 


of termination is of the revised estimated Cost of the 
Work. 
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Current News 





Happenings and Comments in the Field of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Housing of Women a Growing 
Problem 


A far reaching program of housing for women, 
including students and business and professional 
women, as well as the minimum wage girl, is being 
launched this winter by the Y. W. C. A. as a follow 
up of the resolution on housing passed at the na- 
tional convention in Cleveland last spring. Miss 
Blanche Geary, the head of building activities, has 
just completed a tour of the Western states, where 
she has helped in the organization, in several com- 
munities, of committees of social agencies which 
are pledged to make an immediate survey of hous- 
ing conditions among employed women and then to 
project a program of renting or building to cover 
the need existing. Committees are already working 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Fresno, Sacramento, 
Seattle and Chicago. Fifty-five associations are at 
present making surveys preliminary to building, and 
sixty are building residences, apartments or hotels 
for travelers, residences for students where colleges 
do not furnish sufficient dormitory space, cooperative 
apartments for business women, residences for girls 
on low wages, homes for colored girls. In all the 
building activity of the association emphasis is be- 
ing laid on simple, inextravagant building, tasteful 
but inexpensive furnishings and reasonable profit 
producing investments. 
A.’s in the United States, most of which will have 
taken up the housing problem in their community 
before next spring. 





Ceremony of the Cornerstone 


The custom of laying the cornerstone of a public 
building with ceremonies was practiced by the an- 
cients. At the laying of the cornerstone when the 
capitol of Rome was rebuilt a procession of vestal 
virgins, robed in white, surrounded the stone and 
consecrated it with libations of living water. A pray- 
er to the gods followed, and then the magistrates, 
priests, senators and knights laid hold of the ropes 
and moved the mighty stone to its proper position. 
In a hollow cut in the stone were placed ingots of 
gold, silver and other metals which had not been 
melted in any furnace. 

With the Jews the cornerstone was considered an 
emblem of power and they also performed ceremon- 


There are 1,153 Y. W. C. 


ies at its laying. In medieval times the rite was taken 
up by the order of Freemasons and has by them been 
brought down to modern days, the. Masonic ceremony 
of laying a cornerstone being symbolical. 





Health Officials Advocate Federal 
Aid to Build Homes 


Public health officials from the principal cities of 
the East and Middle West ended their recent confer- 
ence in Detroit on the housing situation with the 
framing of resolutions embodying conclusions 
reached after surveys of conditions in the centers 
of population. 

Financial aid for home builders, provided by gov- 
ernmental agencies, and stricter regulation of build- 
ing were among the remedies suggested for the eli- 
mination of congestion, which was held responsible 
for a large proportion of disease. The task was too 
great for individual financing, in the opinion of 
speakers, and should be placed in the hands of na- 
tional, state or municipal governments. The recom- 
mendations of the health commissioners will be sent 
to the Senate housing committee, which, under the 
chairmanship of Senator Calder of New York, plans 
introduction of some remedial legislation. 

Unless the Federal Government acts to relieve the 
housing shortage in the larger cities there is im- 
minent danger that Socialism will prevail in the coun- 
try, stated Dr. Royal S. Copeland, healtl: commis- 
sioner of New York City, before the conference. 

Declaring the slums of New York City, wiped out 
by Jacob Riis and Theodore Roosevelt, were being 
reopened, Dr. Copeland believed city officials of 
New York were to blame for the condition. 

“We wonder why Bolshevism crops out in this 
country,” Dr. Copeland continued. ‘The answer is 
fou d in the housing situation in many of our large 
cities.” 





Some Facts on Bricklaying 


Speaking of Mr. Hoover’s recent conference 
with the labor leaders, the New York Herald said 
editorially : 

In a publication put out by the Associated Em- 
ployers of Indiana are some statistics covering the 
work and the pay of bricklayers which go to the 
very heart of the trouble. These figures show the 
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different wage rates and the different production 
records for various years between 1909 and 1920, 
as follows: 


Rate an Bricks 
Year hour a day 
SS st dias ie aahess ee $0.55 1,100 
Sascha ie ae oo 65 900 
ED. Sep a:h.'c es we hho pian a 80 614 
sv Soe hake cee 1.00 587 
PRs igi duet eh eal Saeed wack 1.25 541 


While the bricklayer’s pay, therefore, measured 
merely by the wage scale, has gone up from 55 
cents to $1.25 an hour, the cost to the consuming 
public of getting bricks laid on the eight-hour day 
basis has gone up from $4.40 for 1,100 bricks to 
$10 for 541 bricks. It has gone up, in other words, 
from $4 a thousand to $18.50 a thousand. While 
wages, therefore, apparently have gone up only one 
and a quarter times the actual wage cost of laying 
bricks has gone up more than four and a half times. 

The same thing is true in a greater or less degree 
of the other crafts in the building trades. It is true 
of manufactures. It is true of coal mining. It is 
true of ordinary day labor. It is true of pretty 
nearly everything where labor enters largely into 
the producing and distributing costs. 





Forest Long Under Water 


When the government ship canal that connects 
Puget Sound with Lake Washington was opened, the 
waters of the lake were lowered 12 feet. While wire- 
dragging the lake, it is learned, the United States 
coast and geodetic survey discovered a submarine 
forest. The tops of the submerged trees were so 
close to the surface that they were a menace to navi- 
gation. Under-water logging operations to clear the 
lake were therefore started. 

It is thought that the forest is pre-historic, a rem- 
nant of one that grew in the Lake Washington area 
in the days when it was dry land; or that great land- 
slides in remote ages carried the trees into the lake. 

The trees were without branches and stood verti- 
cal, or nearly so; they were semipetrified. The long- 
est trunk removed was 121 feet 6 inches. The top, 
10 inches thick, rose to within 4 feet of the surface 
of the lake. The butt was 5 feet 6 inches in diame- 
ter, and the roots, firmly embedded in the bottom of 
the lake, had a 20-foot spread. It was found 1,500 
feet from the shore. 

Off the south end of Mercer island, in Lake Wash- 
ington, nearly a hundred trees were destroyed. The 
cleanup gave a count of more than a hundred trunks 
during the first three months of 1920, off Manitou 
point. The largest trunk in that area stood in 121 


lake. 


feet of water, 1,100 feet from shore. The tree was 
111 feet long, with a 5-inch top and a 3-foot butt. 

Wherever possible, the trees were pulled out by the 
roots. Fastenings were made to the trunks by drag- 
ging the bight of a cable through the water at the 
required depth. When the bight touched the trunk, 
one end of the cable was passed through an eye at 
the other end, and the loop formed was run down to 
the trees. When the trees were hauled up, they were 
cut into 4-foot sections and thrown back into the 
Since they were water-logged, they immedi- 
ately sank. 

Sometimes a trunk was caught that could not be 
uprooted. Such trees were blasted off at the top 
until vessels could pass safely above them. An idea 
of the extent of the submerged forest and the diffi- 
culty of removing the towering ancient trees may 
be determined by the time—three years and six 
months—that it has taken the engineering corps, 
working steadily, to make the lake safe for naviga- 
tion. 





Hobo Hotel Rates Soar 


Patrons of the lodging houses of New York’s fam- 
ous Bowery—knights of the road, hoboes, pan- 
handlers and more prosperous individuals — were 
aroused with the announcement that rates have risen. 
The Bowery “hotels” have increased their prices 
from the 15 and 20 cent schedule maintained for 
many years to double those rates in many cases, with 
an average rate now of 40 cents. 

In connection with the increased rate many of the 
proprietors have eliminated the clean towel, formerly 
thrown in with the night’s lodging. 





Asbestos Cement 


Low-GrapvE Assestos Now Userut 1n NEw 
PRODUCT 


One of the features incidental to the shortage of 
many building requirements, such as tiles, timber, 
slates, etc., and delays in the transportation of bricks, 
has been the impetus received in England by newer 
forms of construction, notably reinforced concrete 
construction. Here certain limitations are felt, how- 
ever, in the shortage of Portland cement and periodi- 
cal difficulties in obtaining the metal reinforcement. 

In this connection a new building material has 
come into prominence and is attracting a great deal 
of attention. This is asbestos cement. A rosy fu- 
ture is promised for this asbestos cement and for 
cement articles in which the binder is crude asbestos 
waste, according to a Trade Department bulletin: 

“The British Empire produces about 70 per cent. 
of the world production of asbestos, the principal 
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sources being Canada and South Africa. This as- 
bestos varies from high grade, from which many 
heat non-conducting compounds and packing are 
made, to low grade or waste, which, till late years, 
had no commercial value, owing to its lack of tensile 
strength. 

“Tt was discovered, however, that the waste prod- 
uct, which was plentiful and cheap, mixed well with 
cement, to form excellent heat non-conducting and 
impermeable bodies, which could usefully be applied 
to solve the housing difficulty.” 

The manufacture of the asbestos cement has been 
taken up quite extensively in the United Kingdom, 
and interior and exterior slabs, slates, tiles, etc., are 
being produced. Decided advantages are claimed for 
the material for light but durable building construc- 
tion, the principal ones being its adaptability, making 
it easily fitted to frame construction; its heat non- 
conducting qualities, making the building warm in 
winter and cool in summer ; its light weight for trans- 
portation and the fact that it can be easily rendered 
waterproof by coating with various compounds. The 
fact that there is no visible shortage of poor grade 
asbestos, while cement is at times difficult to obtain, 
is brought forward as a strong argument in favor 
of the new material. 


Architectural League’s Spring 
Meeting 


Through the courtesy of the Park Commission of 
the City of New York, with the cordial consent 
of the Trustees of the Museum, the Architectural 
League of New York has undertaken to hold its An- 
nual Exhibition of Architecture and the Allied Arts 
in the unfinished south wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The exhibition will open about 
March 25 and will close April 26, 1921. 





A. I. A. Co-operates with Thrift Week 
Committee 


National Thrift Week Committee, with the co- 
operation of the Savings Division, U. S. Treasury 
Department, and thirty-seven nationally known or- 
ganizations, will sponsor “Own Your Home” expo- 
sitions in all large cities throughout the country dur- 
ing the week of January 17 to 23, 1921, to aid in 
solving the acute housing problem, according to an- 
nouncement just made by Adolph Lewisohn, chair- 
man. 

The American Institute of Architects has ap- 
proved a national competition with prizes totaling 
$15,000 for best plans of small, economically prac- 
ticak houses and bungalows. On Thursday, Janu- 
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ary 20, “Own Your Own Home Day” of the fourth 
National Thrift Week, a concentrated effort will be 
made to urge men of small means and the foreign- 
born to build and own homes, as a practical Ameri- 
canization feature of the program. 

As the two largest centers confronted with the 
housing problem, New York and Chicago will con- 
duct “Own Your Home” expositions on a large 
scale, following the Thrift Week effort nationally. 
The Middle Western exposition will be held in the 
famous Coliseum at Chicago, March 26 to April 2. 
The two-week show is scheduled in the 22d Regi- 
ment armory at New York, April 16 to 30. 





White House 
Moved 


It is proposed to start at once to move the first 
white house of the Confederacy to a new location 
near the Capitol in Montgomery, Ala. The build- 
ing has passed officially into the possession of the 
First White House Association, having been pur- 
chased with funds appropriated by legislature last 
year. A site was recently acquired on which to place 
the building. 

When the work of removal has been completed, the 
relics of Jefferson Davis and other persons famous 
in the Confederate government will be placed in the 
building. The relics are now with the department 
of archives and history and stored in vaults of local 
banks. 


Confederate to Be 





Memorial to Grant, Years in Progress, 
Soon to Be Unveiled 


Eighteen years in the making, a memorial to Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant is nearing completion in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and probably will be unveiled before the 
end of the year. It is in the form of an equestrian 
statue of bronze, the second largest of its kind in the 
world, mounted on a granite pedestal and flanked 
on the left by a casting of a group of cavalry and on 
the right by a group of artillery, both groups done in 
bronze. Two huge lions in stone at the foot of the 
pedestal complete the memorial. 

The memorial is located in the Botanic Gardens 
at the foot of the capitol and Congress has approved 
the removal of a section of the iron fence on the 
east front of the gardens to admit the statue and to 
provide space for spectators at the unveiling cere- 
monies. 

Authority for the creation of the memorial was 
given by Congress on February 23, 1901. The com- 
petition for the statue was held in 1902 and the award 
was to Henry M. Shrady, of Elmsford, N. Y. The 
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pedestal was designed by Edward Pierce Casey, of 
New York, associated with Mr. Shrady and was com- 
pleted and put in place in 1906. 

The equestrian statue has just now been finished. 

The memorial will bear no inscription. A member 
of the Grant Memorial commission had composed 
a lengthy inscription, but after careful consideration 
officials of the commission and of the office of public 
buildings and grounds deemed an inscription un- 
necessary. 





Limousine Luxuriously Fitted for 
Touring 


One of the most luxurious and ingenious “homes 
on wheels” which has yet been constructed by a 
motorist is that built by a Texan, states John Anson 
Ford, in Popular Mechanics, There is provided an 
eight-cylinder chassis with ar. inclosed body fitted 
with every imaginable household convenience, at a 
cost of $10,000. With it the owner and his family 
have been making extended tours of the United 
States. This motorized home is 10 ft. long and 6 
ft. wide, and is provided with seats for four. The 
height inside is 5 ft. 10 in. Across the back is a 
folding bed measuring 5 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft., equipped 
with spring and mattress. Above it is a clothes and 
parcel rack resembling that found in a railway coach. 
At the rear of the two front seats is a 3 by 5-ft. 
aisle, with window seats at either end fitted with 
cushions, 2 ft. wide. A table turns down in front 
of these seats, making a convenient eating place 
for four. 

All the comforts of a kitchen and bath are also 
provided, no expense having been spared to design 
features that would adapt themselves to the limited 
space of the car’s interior. These include a refrig- 
erator, a lavatory, a cabinet equipped with thermos 
bottles, hot and cold water from pressure tanks, a 
three-burner gas stove, a two-burner oven, cupboards 
built against the wall, and also numerous shelves. 
Removal of the top of the driver’s seat reveals the 
toilet, which can be shut off from view by curtains. 

Other conveniences which bespeak the luxury in 
which these motorists ride are a cigar humidor within 
easy reach of the passengers when seated, a small 
cabinet containing a cuspidor, shower-bath attach- 
ment to the water tanks, electric cigar lighter, and 
an electric fan. Other features suggestive in part of 
the sea and in part of aerial transportation are a com- 
pass, an altitude meter of special value in moun- 
tainous regions, a gradometer, a thermometer, a per- 
petual calendar, and a ships barometer. Mirrors 
above the front seats give the driver an excellent 
view of the road at the rear through the large back 
window. 


* 


The body of this motor car is of steel, with the 
exception of the roof, which is of canvas. The car 
has been driven over 10,000 miles. 





Bath Truck for Traveling Groups 


Another recent development in motordom is 
a motor truck equipped for the bathing require- 
ments of circuses, military bodies and other travel- 
ing organizations. The body contains lockers and 
dressing rooms and is fitted with eight shower heads. 
Hot water is furnished by automatically operated 
devices which keep two tanks of 400-gal. combined 
capacity constantly filled. A 2%4-ton chassis is used 
for carrying the moving-van type of body. The dress- 
ing room is 6 by 7 ft., and is equipped with lockers 
and seats, so arranged as to provide ample space. 
The shower room is 7 by 8 ft., with the floor slop- 
ing downward from the center, and is covered with 
rubber matting. A telescoping trough underneath 
the body catches the water and carries it to the rear 
when the showers are in use. Translucent windows, 
that are suggestive of portholes, and electric lights 
provide ample illumination. 





Plymouth Rock to Rest on Base 
Where It Was in 1774 


The lowering of Plymouth Rock to shore level 
and removal of the canopy over it has now been 
provided for by the Pilgrim Tercentenary Commis- 
sion, 

The rock is to be set down in its permanent foun- 
dation, the granite base from which it was broken 
in 1774, when a twenty-yoke oxen team dragged it 
to Town Square for use as a base for a flagpole. In 
1823 it was taken to Pilgrim Hall and about forty 
years ago it was returned to its present location on 
the shore of Plymouth Harbor. The foundation 
ledge lies about seven feet below the present level 
of the rock. 

In the canopy are bones reputed to by those of 
some of the Pilgrims who died in the first year 
after the landing at Plymouth. They are to be taken 
out and returned to the original burial ground on 
Cole’s Hill. 


Vanderbilt Home to Be Bank Office 


The William K. Vanderbilt mansion on the north- 
west corner of Fifth avenue and Fifty-seventh street 
which has been tentatively purchased by the Empire 
Trust Company will not be demolished and replaced 
by a skyscraper at the present time, but will be re- 
modeled for use as banking offices. 

This structure, which is one of the most costly of 
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the remaining Fifth avenue mansions in this region, 
is of gray stone in French Gothic style of architec- 
ture and was modeled after an old French chateau. 
Its exterior will not be altered to any great extent at 
the present time. Extensive alterations, however, 
will be made to the interior, and the grand ballroom 
probably will be used as the main banking room. 

In the rear of the mansion, which occupies a plot 
fronting 100 feet on Fifth avenue, and 175 feet on 
the north side of Fifty-second street, an office build- 
ing will be erected, connecting with the mansion. 





Maryland Frame Church 238 Years 
Old 


The durability of wood as a building material is 
strikingly emphasized in the old Quaker meeting 
house at Easton, Maryland, built in 1682-4, and 
probably the oldest frame building in the country 
without additions or alterations from the original 
structure. Its frame, inside woodwork and some of 
the weatherboarding is the same as when built in 
the days when William Penn, who visited. the 
building, was laying out the city of Philadelphia. 
The structure is sixty feet by forty-four and is 
made from white oak, white pine and cypress from 
the Maryland forests. 

The church is still a place of worship. 





Inexpensive Architectural Designs 
Desired 


If the high cost of building construction has wor- 
ried the engineers and contractors in their endeavor 
to solve the problem for cheaper construction, it 
will more than worry the architect the coming year 
to learn cheaper design, states the Philadelphia 
Ledger. It will mean the developing of architec- 
tural ingenuity and the architects who will first be- 
come reconciled to this thought will be the first to 
get their buildings under contract. 

The injection of architectural ingenuity into a 
design does not necessarily mean poor architecture ; 
it will simply force the architects to give more 
thought to the costs of materials used in the con- 
struction of their buildings, at the same time mak- 
ing him use such materials that are available and 
not materials that are made expensive due to long 
hauls and high freight rates. 


Again, the architect must display ingenuity in the 
use of repetition of features rather than unneces- 
sary changing of small details which add nothing to 
the design with the possible exception of cost. 
While it is true the details materially help a design, 
yet it can be carried to excess by the use of specially 
moulded bricks, a multiplicity of variations in 
mouldings and in cast ornaments. 

Stock designs are also something the architects 
must learn to at least like and forget the hatred of 
the past, continues the Ledger. While it is true the 
word “stock” in the past has sent a chill down the 
spinal column of the average architect, yet the time 
has come when the standardization of building ma- 
terials will compel him to use stock designs, not 
only to keep down the cost of construction, but also 
to erect buildings with anything that savors of 
speed. 





Huge Engineering Council Formed 


The American Engineering Council of the Fed- 
erated American Engineering Societies was recently 
launched in Washington, when engineers and scien- 
tists from all parts of the country held a meeting 
at the New Willard Hotel. It was said that organi- 
zations with a total membership of 100,000 were 
represented, through the delegates. 

The united engineering forces of the nation will 
combine in a great national program of public ser- 
vice, it was announced. Sponsors for the council 
described it as a “super-engineering organization 
through which the efforts of the organized engi- 
neers of the nation will be enlisted in behalf of a 
constructive program of public service.” 

Among the chief features of this program are: 

Conservation of the nation’s resources in coal, 
oil, timber, water power, etc.; immediate work upon 
the national problem of transportation ; a movement 
toward the solution of the relations between capital 
and labor in which the engineer, from his compara- 
tively impartial point of view, is believed to be es- 
pecially equipped to make recommendations; crea- 
tion of a national public works bureau by means 
of a reorganization of the Department of the In- 
terior, co-operation with the Drafting Bureau of 
Congress in its work of preparing for a national 
budget system, and other important legislation and 
guiding legislation for the licensing or registration 
of engineers. 
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Weekly Review of the Construction Field 


With Reports of Special Correspondents in Regional Centers 


E are surely but definitely approaching nor- 
mality. 


This country will harvest this year one of 
the largest crops in its history. The transportation 
congestion is relieved. Its railroad system is for the 
first time in a decade on a sound financial and operat- 


ing basis. Our banking system has withstood the 
greatest credit strain in its history. It is on a sound 
and workable basis. The accumulated surplus of 
five years of splendid prosperity is stored in many 
ways for our continued use. The markets of the 
world demand our products. A great mercantile 
marine is prepared to transport them. This country 
has not been overbuilt or overextended in any of its 
underlying activities. It faces no program of read- 
justment along those lines such as usually precipitate 
panic conditions. 

These facts come from no less an authority than 
Charles H. Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

Everything bears him out at this time. 

Over one billion dollars is available for road con- 
struction for next year. Much more deferred build- 
ing must begin in the Spring. The figures compiled 
by the Association of American Railway Executives 
exhibit clearly the increasing efficiency of the roads 
as compared with Government ownership, and each 
succeeding month continues to be a record one. La- 
bor, following the Lockwood investigation in New 
York City, has begun to “see the light.” Even be- 
fore that investigation the American Federation of 
Labor completely repudiated the revoluntionary pro- 
gram of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, and it has consistently rejected all European 
calls to aid the Soviets. Manufacturers are reducing 
the prices upon a great number of the basic com- 
modities of life, and this primary reduction has run 
clear through the line to the ultimate consumer him- 
self. Whether this is forced or voluntary matters 
little. Prices have come down in a great many staple 
commodities and the ultimate consumer is actually 
paying less for them. The investigations being con- 
ducted in various parts of the country into numerous 
activities, especially the building industry, are dig- 
ging irresistibly into the facts surrounding the many 
“systems” which have so unfortunately retarded 
building since the armistice. John H. Defrees, presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
predicts relief from the industrial depression in less 
than six weeks, and supports his contention by solid 
arguments too numerous to mention here. People 
are looking forward hopefully to a new administra- 


tion, and are expecting great things of it. Confidence 
is everywhere. 

Under such conditions uncertainty disappears. 
People begin to look upon the future with faith in 
the permanence of their jobs. And such faith is the 
sort which will put money into the vitally necessary 
needs of the country. It will have confidence enough 
to build, and will be supported by a normal employ- 
ment. There will be an adequate distribution of 
money. 

And those three things—confidence, certainty of 
employment, and an adequate distribution of money 
—are the vital factors in any nation’s building pro- 
gram. 

So much for the national situation. 


NTERNATIONALLY it is the same. In a 

pamphlet issued by the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York the amazing rebirth of French indus- 
try is strikingly illustrated in the fact that today 
3,238, or 77 per cent., of that nation’s factories are 
actually producing. This number, out of a total of 
4,241 factories either damaged or destroyed in 1918. 
France’s trade balance is approaching normality. Her 
steel industry realized greater profits for 1919-20 
than in any two previous years. The fuel situation 
is daily becoming better. September’s coal produc- 
tion in the Sarre bettering August’s figures by more 
than 100,000 tons. 

Great Britain is rapidly regaining her foreign 
trade. For the first eleven months of the present 
year imports exceeded exports by only 3 per cent. 
Houses are being built everywhere, and with incredi- 
ble rapidity. 

Belgium shows an almost unbelievable return to 
normality in every industrial phase of her national 
life. 

Now, what bearing has the international situation 
upon the building industry in this country? Precise- 
ly this: The United States in general is producing 
goods more rapidly than we can consume them. To 
restrict production is recognized as fundamentally 
unsound. The logical thing to do its to market our 
surplus wherever production cannot keep pace with 
demand. The sounder Europe’s condition becomes, 
the more need will it have for our raw and finished 
products, and, much more important, the sounder 
and more normal will exchange become. That as- 
sures us a market for what we have to sell. That, 
in turn, assures us more money in this country. But 
above even that, it assures employment for all, and 
a general prosperity. 
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It may be noted that our export trade is low, not 
so much because of the exchange situation, but be- 
cause of a rather deplorable lack of an accurate 
knowledge of the value of foreign markets. To bet- 
ter and to promote this knowledge will help building 
in this country. 





Current wholesale prices for the New York mar- 
ket, for the week ending December 24, follow: 


LUMBER: Yellow Pine—B & Btr. F G Floor- 
ing, 214” face, $65; Long Leaf Dimension, SISIE, 
No. 1 Com., 2x4”, $30; Merchantable Long Leaf 
Timbers, 12x12, 10 to 20 ft., $62. 

North Carolina Pine—Roofers, 12/16x6” (Air 
Dried), $32.50; No. 2 & Better Flooring, 212” face, 
$66.50; Tonawanda White Pine, Fine Common, 
4/4x8 and up, $106. 

Douglas Fir—No. 1 Clear Flooring, 1x4 (VG), 
$77.50; Dimension, SISIE, 2x42, 16’, $47.25. 

W. Va. Spruce, 2x4”, 16’, $58.50; Adirondack 
Spruce, 2x4”, 12’ to 14’, $64. 

Penn Hemlock, Base Price, $50. 

Cypress, Factory Selects, 4/4, $105; Spruce Lath, 
$6. 


Current retail prices (except brick) are as fol- 
lows: 


BASIC: Brick—Hudson Common, $16-$18; Fire 
Brick, Standard No. 1, per M, $85; “Haverstraw” 
Hollow, $25. 

Cement—Domestic Portl. bbl., N. Y. yd., $4.80. 

Gravel—Delivered to job site, $4.25 per cu. yd. 

Grit—Delivered to job site, Cow Bay, $3.50 per 
cu. yd. 

Iron and Steel—Wire Rods, No. 5, Common Basic 
or Bessemer Rods to domestic consumer, $57 to $57 ; 
Chain Rods, $57 to $57. 

Structural Steel—From N. Y. stocks, small lot 
quantities, cents per lb. Bars—Refined iron, base 
price, 4.70c. per Ib.; Swedish bars, base price, 20c. 
per lb.; Soft steel bars, base price 3.37c. to 3.48c. 

Beams and Channels, Angles and Tees—3”’x\%4” 
and iarger, base 3.58c. per Ib. to 3.80c. ; under 3’x%4” 
and larger, 3.48c. per Ib. to 3.70c. 

Lime—Delivered job site, standard 300-lb. bbl., 
per bbl., $5.20. Common Lime, stand. 300-Ib. bbl., 
per bbl., $5.20. Hydrate Fin. Lime, per ton (cloth, 
paper bags), $33.85 and $29.85. Common Hydrate 
Lime, per ton (cloth, paper bags), $27 and $23. 

Sand—Per cu. yd., delivered job site, $2.75. 

Stone—Broken cu. yd., 114x34 broken stone, $4. 


Stone, Building—Indiana Limestone, $1.81 to 
$1.85; Ohio Sandstone, $1.75 to $2.35; Kentucky 


Limestone, $2.07 to $2.07 ; Marble (Tenn.), $5 to $5; 
Granite, $2 to $3.50. 





(Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

SEATTLE.—The attitude of the eastern steel mills 
has undergone so radical a change during the past 
few weeks that jobbers are able to report that orders 
are now being eagerly sought after for sheets, nails 
and pipe for delivery within ten to fifteen days. As 
a result, there are more sellers than buyers, the job- 
bing trade is being urged to buy beyond its willing 
capacity, and warehouse stocks are gradually ac- 
cumulating to normal. : 

Representatives of the steel corporation have been 
on the coast this week and in conferring with them 
jobbers have endeavored to get a line on what their 
position will be as to prices. These conferences de- 
veloped little, and jobbers declare that if these repre- 
sentatives were to “place their cards on the table” it 
would be to their own detriment. 

It is reported on the coast that any buyer can re- 
ceive recognition now. Formerly jobbers that were 
not known on the books of the eastern mills got scant 
courtesy, while so-called “pets” were being served or 
rationed according to the demand all through the 
early winter. 

Sheets are $10 lower, but nails and pipe remain 
stationary in price. The bulk of the steel is being 
moved by water, owing to a saving of $9 per ton in 
the rate as compared with the rail haul. 

There is a shortage in spots, however, of halves 
and three-quarters of galvanized pipe. Sheets for 
building purposes are sold practically on arrival. 

Warehouses are as well stocked with cement and 
roofing materials as jobbers care to see. Building 
paper weakened slightly during the week. The num- 
ber of salesmen for these commodities is multiplying, 
but jobbers are shoving them off on the predicate that 
the date of the resumption of building activities on 
the coast is still too remote to warrant any sort of 
over-buying. 

The spring demand is not yet concrete enough to 
justify heavy contracts by jobbers. Sales of fir lum- 
ber during the week for eastern shipping account was 
only 673 carloads, 30,000 feet to the car, the lightest 
week of the year. Lumber shippers are preparing to 
ask the railways to create a wide parity between the 
freight rate on finished and common lumber, both 
now moving at the same rate. Seventy-five per cent. 
of the fir lumber shipped east is common, and the 
mills are objecting to paying a high freight rate on 
the uppers, which figure but slightly in the trade. 

Eighty per cent. of the lumber mills and 90 per 
cent. of the logging camps and shingle mills are 
closed. Reduction of the wage scale of 50 cents per 
day has already been started, and when these plants 
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resume operations in February the men must be pre- 
pared to conform to the new era of prices. 

When the mills closed, due to the below-cost mar- 
ket, they left accumulated stocks of 50 to 60 per cent. 
over normal, inclusive of all standard building assort- 
ments. The reduction of the wage scale may portend 
lower fir lumber prices next spring, but manufac- 
turers declare they will first recover from the losses 
they have sustained since the emergency freight rate 
was put into effect. 

Flooring at the mills sold this week at $49 to $56, 
ceiling at $26 to $35, drop siding at $31, boards and 
shiplap at $17.50 and common dimension at $13.50 
to $15.50. Red Cedar shingles are dull at $2.30 to 
$2.40 for stars and $2.60 to $2.75 for clears. Per- 
fections are $4.50 to $4.75, and eurekas $3.75 to $4. 
All shingle prices herewith to the trade. The fourth 
annual shingle congress, in session here tiuis week, 
decided to pack shingles hereafter entirely on the 
square basis, as against the per 1,000 as formerly, 
claiming that it is easier for a consumer to estimate 
what he will require in that way. 

The revision of the Seattle building code was be- 
gun this week. The following organizations will 
participate in the work: Washington State Society 
of Architects, American Institute of Architects, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Master Build- 
ers’ Association, Board of School Directors, Real 
Estate Association, Building Owners’ and Managers’ 
Association, Manufacturers’ Association, Municipal 
League, Chamber of Commerce, Building Trades 
Council and the medical fraternities. 





(Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

Curicaco.—Chicago builders, present and poten- 
tial, continue to await the turn of events, with every- 
thing pointing more clearly to the long expected in- 
crease in building activity with the approach of 
spring. Apparently, all factors in the situation are 
conspiring to bring the building revival to early frui- 
tion. Materials are getting lower in price, labor is 
much less dict2.orial and indications are not lacking 
that the credit situation is also improving. Consid- 
ering the matter, by and large, it seems entirely safe 
to say that the way is pretty well cleared for prog- 
ress as soon as the element of uncertain weather is 
eliminated. 

Some of the projects now being tentatively or 
tangibly discussed are of sufficient importance to 
make certain the general acceleration of ‘the build- 
ing industry, once they get under way. 

Announcement has now been definitely made that 
the new Union Station, for which excavation has 
been in progress for some months is to be sixteen 
stories in height, instead of three as originally 


planned. The upper floors of the big building, which 
will cover an entire block, will be devoted to offices. 
Above the third floor, the dimensions of the building 
will not be as large as the lower floors, but the six- 
teen stories will provide, it is said, one of the largest 
office buildings in Chicago. 

The opening of the new station may serve to bring 
about a general upbuilding of what is now the whole- 
sale dry goods. district in the territory roughly 
bounded by the river, Wells Street, Van Buren 
Street and Madison Street. Diversion of traffic from 
the new station may even give the district consider- 
able retail importance, and property owners in the 
district thus affected are already planning important 
things in the way of better buildings. Generally 
speaking the wholesale district is lacking in high 
grade office or loft buildings; and improvement in 
this section means building from the ground-up. 

Perhaps the most ambitious plan which has been 
suggested in connection with the Union Station ac- 
tivity, is the proposed bridging of the railway yards 
leading into the statoin, with an enormous group of 
twelve story structures covering the railroad tracks. 
John F. Wallace, chairman of the railway terminal 
commission, is the proponent of such a plan, which 
would involve the expenditure of between $80,000,- 
000 and $100,000,000. 

While the Wallace plan is necessarily a bit revo- 
lutionary, it has already been portrayed to the city 
council on railway terminals, and the committee 
thought well enough of the idea at first hand to deny 
a terminal track permit, which might possibly have 
interfered with the eventual carrying out of the Wal- 
lace plan. The idea calls for the straightening of 
the Chicago river, the opening up of important new 
streets, viaducts and other municipal improvements 
and the final screening of railway yards with a series 
of buildings in the entire district bounded by Taylor, 
Sixteenth, Clark and Market streets and affecting 
principally the lines entering the Dearborn Street 
railway station. 

More tangible and much more immediate is the 
plan to erect further new buildings along the aristo- 
cratic reaches of the new Upper Michigan Avenue, 
already the site of the new Wrigley sky-scraping of- 
fice building and the new Chicago Tribune Building. 
Announcement is made that the Lake Shore Trust & 
Savings Bank is to have a new home at the corner 
of Ohio and Michigan Avenue. This will be a com- 
paratively small building, but in keeping with the 
architectural ensemble of the new thoroughfare. 

That the call of the new street is going to be heard 
by many lines of business is. evident in the report 
‘that more than 50 per cent. of the office space in the 
new Wrigley Building has already been taken at 
$3.50 per square foot. The eminence of the Wrig- 
ley tower is to command a rental return of $4 per 
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square foot, while street level space is at a premium 
at $6 a foot. 

Charles E. Bostrom, Chicago. building commis- 
sioner, is one who believes that the beginning of 
spring will witness the revival of building. By the 
time spring comes round, Mr. Bostrom estimates that 
building materials will have shown a decrease around 
40 per cent., and this cut, with the increase of indi- 
vidual efficiency in the building trades will make 
building a pastime which can be indulged in on a 
business basis. 

Activity is expected to be particularly keen in 
building apartments. The profit in this line of build- 
ing is seen in the announcement that there is a short- 
age of accommodations for at least 100,000 families 
in Chicago. 

Suburban residences are also going to be a feature 
of spring activity, according to best reports. Real 
estate in outlying sections is very active just now, and 
architects are receiving many inquiries for smaller 
residential structures. All the Chicago northshore 
suburbs are to share in this activity and other nearby 
environs such as Oak Park, Berwyn, Riverside and 
LaGrange. Seventy-five houses are under construc- 
tion in the vicinity of Berwyn, on which work is con- 
tinuing favored by the open weather which has pre- 
vailed thus far. 

The financial side of building is becoming less 
formidable. Banks are expressing interest in build- 
ing loans and the various building and loan associa- 
tions are closing a very excellent year, with large 
funds in hand for building when spring begins. 

The labor element, as previously indicated, is also 
less tyrannical. Carpenters, masons, plasterers and 
others of the building trades are picking up in indi- 
vidual efficiency, and the higher wages ghost seems to 
have been permanently interred, in view of the de- 
cline in living costs. Only the apartment house jani- 
tors have failed to sense the handwriting and they 
are banding together for a jump in wages beginning 
January 1. Owners say that if the janitors walk out 
they will be forthwith evicted from their basement 
premises as trespassers and the “no surrender” slo- 
gan is being vigorously upheld by the owners. 

Lumber prices continue to hold fairly firm and 
dealers say that most of the slack has been taken 
out of the market. Naturally, the demand is qui- 
escent just now, but the expected building boom is 
psychologically present in the lumber market and 
is doing its share in keeping the prices from any fur- 
ther crumbling. Prices on principal lumber items 
are: 

Yellow Pine—B & B 1-inch, according to thick- 
ness, $95 to $130; 13-16x34 B & B flay flooring, 
$85 to $90; 13-16x3%4 1-inch common pine, $55 to 
$65 ; 2x4 No. 1, $51 to $53; 2x6 No. 1, $48 to $49. 
Other dimensions in proportion. 
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Douglas Fir.—All sizes to 12x12 No. 1, up to 32 
ft. length, $65 to $70; 14x14, $68 to $70; 16x16, 
$72 ; 18x18, $78. 

Birch.—Four, 4 No. 1 and 2, $155; select, $137; 
No. 1 common, $98; No. 2 common, $65; No. 3 
common, $38. 

Hard Maple.—Four, % No. 1 and 2, $135 to $140 
select, $120; No. 1 common, $98; No. 2 common, 
$65; No. 3 common, $32. 

Materials are still inclined to crumble. Some of 
the breaks during recent days have touched such lines 
as wallboard, which has gone down some $4 a thou- 
sand square feet ; heating plant boilers, down 10 per 
cent.; plumbers’ supplies, cut around 10 per cent. 
Other lines not yet included in the price cutting are 
expected to follow the lead soon, as manufacturing 
costs drop. 


Demand for materials is slightly better than before 
the reductions, but is still quiet. Some of the present 
prices are: 

Cement.—Universal, $3; Lehigh, $3; Portland, 
$3; bulk lime, $1.75. 

Torpedo-lake and bank sand, $3.50; crushed stone, 
gravel, screenings, $3.50. 

Face brick, vitrified red, $32; smooth red, $38; 
smooth, buff, grey, $47; rough, $45 ; common brick, 
$16. 





(Special Correspondence to THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

Boston.—A wage reduction of 22% per cent. in 
the textile mills in New England was forecast this 
past week in a statement issued after a conference 
of textile manufacturers. Approximately 75 per 
cent. of the industry in this section was represented 
at the conference. The industry employs 300,000 
persons. 

This intended reduction, according to the state- 
ment, would bring the wage schedule back approxi- 
mately to the figures that existed a year ago and 
would leave the wage standards generally more than 
double those of 1915. The present stagnant condi- 
tion of the textile industry made consideration of a 
wage reduction necessary, it was declared. 

The statement said : 

“The refusal of buyers to purchase goods for the 
past four or five months of a high basis of cost has 
led to a stagnation of the markets upon which the 
manufacturers depend, so that at the present time 
many of the textile mills in New England have been 
obliged to shut down; many more are working on 
short time, and unless something is done to remedy 
these conditions, unemployment will be increased and 
continue. 

“If this reduction is made in the wage scale it is 
hoped that merchants will feel that the factor of la- 
bor as well as raw material costs have been so ad- 
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justed that they will feel secure in placing their or- 
ders for merchandise. 

“If this turns out to be the result employment can 
be provided and it is hoped that the public will re- 
spond to this suggestion and that manufacturers will 
be able to go on with no further reduction in the 
wages of employees.” 

Building permits continue to be practically nil as 
compared wtih normal years. Real estate offices re- 
port that there is a marked improvement in the in- 
terest regarding home building sites which promises 
well for spring building. This, of course, is only 
prospective, for the same conditions that have per- 
sistently held the building trades in check for four or 
five months are still in evidence. 





Chicago Notes of Interest to 
Architects 


The old Field Museum Building, which was the 
Fine Arts, Building during the Chicago Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, is to be-turned into: a shooting 
range for the American legion posts in Chicago, ac- 
cording to late report. Architectural bodies in Chi- 
cago are interested in preserving and restoring the 
building because of its architectual beauty and his- 
tory. 


H. Curtis Hoffman, of the firm of Hoffman and 
Hotton, architects, at 64 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, died recently at Centerville, Michigan, 
where he had gone for his health. He had been ill 
for almost a year, having retired from his profession 
last April. Mr. Hoffman was 52 years old. 


Edward H, Bennett, architect, gave an illustrated 
lecture on “City Water Fronts” at the December 
meeting of the Illinois Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, at the Chicago Art Institute. 





Governors Discuss Housing 


Governor Alfred F. Smith of New York advo- 
cates a state housing plan instead of federal legis- 


lation. At a conference of governors from. all 
states of the Union. at- Harrisburg, Pa., Governor 
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Smith’s paper was read by Edward F. Boyle, mem- 
ber of the New York Reconstruction: Commission, 
the Governor being unable to attend. 

Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania proposed that 
mortgages be exempt from taxation. Other gover- 
nors were so impressed that they took up the ques- 
tion with representatives in Washington, it is said 

“I believe the situation would change over night 
if preferment were obtained for mortgages which 
would wholly or partly relieve them of the income 
tax,” said Governor Sproul. 

“It is time this country made adequate provision 
to meet the problem,” was the message of the New 
York Governor. 

“I do not believe federal legislation alone. would 
meet the situation. The whole preblem is t6o colos- 
sal to be solved by a single bureau at Washington. 
The individual states should. work out systems of 
state credits for state purposes. 

“When we can solvéa national .heusing policy 
with the control ¢entered in each state people will 
be in more direct and democratie control of their 
housing funds and their application to local condi- 
tions. : 

“In America our housing laws have been negative 
laws—restrictive laws. But in the light of the pres- 
ent emergency we see.that the state, here and else- 
where, must offer a helping hand and must find 
a constructive solution if we are to have homes.” 

“T have not given sufficient study as yet to this 
means of relief, which is proposed by Governor 
Sproul.of Pennsylvania,” said Governor Coolidge, 


-“but it seems to me that the income tax on mortgage 
investments, which is a comparatively smali affair, 


is the only federal impost which would be affected 
by any- exemption legislation. I understand that 
the: proposal would be to place mortgages in a pre- 
ferred. class, somewhat on a par with state and 
municipal bonds. as investments. In Massachusetts 
we have enacted legislation solely with a view to 
protecting the householder who pays rent. Pur- 
chasers of houses are chary about building at pres- 
ent prices, because none’ seems to know whether or 
not the building market is ¢eming down, and, if it 


is coming down, to what extent the reduction will 
reach:”: - 

















